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When l/5000 


of a dew drop 


ha FLOOD 



# WATER vapor is present in every bit of 
air we breathe. Ordinarily, we cannot see it, cannot 
feel it. Yet inside a lamp bulb, General Electric 
scientists found that mere traces of this invisible water 
vapor become as destructive as a mighty flood ! 

For, water vapor hastens evaporation of the lamp 
filament; it speeds the blackening of the bulb; and 
brings a corresponding loss of light and lamp life. The 
presence of even 1 part of water vapor in 100,000 parts 
of the efficiency-increasing gas with which Edison 
Mazda lamps are filled, means trouble ! 

To guard against this destructive force, General Elec- 
tric takes extreme caution. The “filling” gas is specially 
dried; every bulb is washed out with dry gas several 
times before it is sealed in; and water-absorbing chemi- 
cals are left within the bulb. That is why a single drop 
of dew contains more water vapor than 5,000 Edison 
Mazda lamps of the size most commonly used in motion 
picture work. 

Such microscopic carefulness is typical of General 
Electric’s efforts to produce the best lamps for your 
needs . . . from “set" lighting to special “process” work. 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
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Solve it with the Motor-Driven 

EYEMO 

Portability with the Eyemo 35 mm. hand 
camera means not mere “mobility” but real 
pick-up-and-carry portability. Where you’ve 
a problem that requires constant sound speed 
of 14 frames and the placing of a camera in 
impossible places or carrying it impossible dis- 
tances — then that’s the job for the Eyemo. 

The Eyemo has seven precisely governed 
him speeds, three-lens turret, vanable view- 
finder, Cooke 47 mm. Fi. 5 lens, 100 foot him 
capacity, and both built-in spring motor and 
hand-crank drives. 11- or no-volt electric 
motor and loo- or 400-foot magazine, as 
illustrated, may be had. Write for full details. 


So You’re Going to (Name Your Own Vacation Spot)! 

. . . then take along a FILMO 

Have you that hne flair for recreation that makes 
each vacation moment exhilarating, self-renewing — a 
thing to be savoured in the memory? Then you, too, 
will thrill to Filmo movies with the thousands of other 
Filmo-owning vacationers who are preserving the action 
and the color of their summer playtime to live over 
again in dramatic, theater-quality motion pictures. 

Filmo Personal Movie Cameras and Projectors, preferred 
the world over by discriminating vacationers and 
travelers, are products of Bell & Howell Company, the 
world’s leading designers and manufacturers of profes- 
sional movie equipment. You can t go urong with a Filmo. 

Write today for literature. 


What You See You Get — With 

BELL & HOWELL 


Bell & Howell Co., 716 North La Brea Ave., Hollywood; 1848 Larch 
mont Ave., Chicago; 11 West 42-nd St., New York; 310 Regent St. 
London, (B & H Co., Ltd.) Est. 1907. 


mm 




Filmo yo-D Camera , with seven film speeds, 
three-lens turret , and a score of other refinements. 
$251 and up , tax paid. Other Filmos $92 and 
up, tax paid. Filmo Projectors, $135 and up. 
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We might title this “Painting with Filters.” 
Both pictures are ot the same plane. It 
was necessary according to the script to 
make the plane appear as a black Cerman 
bomber. Elmer Dyer, A.S.C., in co-opera- 
tion with the Filter Department of East- 
man, succeeded in turning the orange 
yellow wings black with a combination of 
filters without materially affecting the 
surroundings. 


Special Effect Use 
Of Filters 

by 

Hartley Harrison 

T IS really a misnomer to place any certain type of filters 
under one class and call them effect filters because, 
strictly speaking, any filter may be or may not be an 
effect filter, depending upon the condition under which 
it is used and the subject that is being photographed. 

Any filter that is chosen in an attempt to create a 
special effect is chosen with the idea in mind of creating an 
out of balance condition on the negative and to present 
a different pictorial condition, of the particular scenes or 
subjects that are being photographed, from the one that is 
actually seen visually; and, of course, this difference ranges 
from the greatest extremes, such as some of the trick 
shots of completely eliminating certain portions of the 
scenes, to such slight differences that they are sometimes 
hard to discern. 

If our premise is correct in the use of a particular filter 
under certain conditions gives a special effect, the subject 


and conditions playing a major part, then it should be more 
logical to say that the filter was used to create a special 
effect or a special effect use, rather than a special effect 
filter. As a certain effect with a particular filter can only 
be duplicated by duplicating the conditions under which 
the filter was used. 

Keeping the thought in mind of a special effect use of 
a filter, there should be less confusion in the selection of 
the filter for a special effect providing the fundamental 
functions of color filters are always applied to the partic- 
ular conditions and although it may seem elementary to 
some I believe it is fitting to review the fundamental 
functions of color filters relative to photographic conditions. 

In reviewing the fundamental functions of color filters 
we will cover only the practical applications of filters as 
the photographer uses them, and not incorporate any of 
the great mass of theories which apply primarily to labor- 
atory tests and laboratory experiments. 

There are two kinds of transparent color filters, selective 
and non-selective. The non-selective filters are the so- 
called neutral densities. They transmit all of the colors 
and in effect only diminish all of the light, regardless of 
the color, in proportion to their density. The selective color 
filters are divided into three divisions: 

(a). A transparent color filter allows substantially all 

Continued on Page 72 
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RIDDLE 


The Riddle: What is your 
opinion of the value of nat- 
ural-color cinematography? 

DARRYL FRANCIS ZANUCK, Producer with United Artists. 

“I believe that color photography is a distinct enhance- 
ment to any picture, provided the colors are natural and 
true, and not harmful to the eyes. Our recent productions 
'Doctor X’ and ‘Mystery of the Wax Museum,’ made in 
Technicolor, were greatly enhanced by expert natural-color 
cinematography.” 

FRED W. JACKMAN, A.S.C., Director of Scientific Research 
and Special-effects supervisor, Warner Bros. -First National 
Studios. 

‘‘In my experience, working with natural-color processes 
— particularly Technicolor — has proved no different from 
working with ordinary black-and-white cinematography. 
Every type of special-effects work (with the natural ex- 
ception of complementary-color transparency processes) is 
equally satisfactory in Technicolor. In the color productions 
we have recently made, we employed miniatures, glass 
shots, optical printing and projected backgrounds exactly as 
we would in normal monochrome productions, and with 
perfect freedom and success. Natural-color cinematog- 
raphy does not impose any restrictions upon the special- 
process department, and can give excellent results.” 

AL CILKS, A.S.C., Cinematographer, formerly with Techni- 
color. 

“Having used both Technicolor and Multicolor as well 
as black-and-white for many years, I am enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of color-cinematography on productions 
suited to color. When serving as Chief Cinematographer 
for the recent Vanderbilt Oceanographic Expedition, I used 
both Multicolor and black-and-white. I was governed in 
my work solely by the nature of the scene: there were some 
scenes to which color would add little, if anything; for these 
I naturally chose the less expensive monochromatic photog- 
raphy. Other scenes, however, literally demanded color; 
and I photographed them in Multicolor with truly beautiful 
results. It is the same in regular production: some types 
of picture will literally demand color, while others will 
offer little opportunity for any but fine black-and-white 
photography. Such films as ‘Congress Dances,’ ‘The Sign 
of the Cross,’ and the like would be greatly enhanced by 
good natural-color cinematography. On the other hand, 
color could add nothing to a film like ‘Scarface,’ ‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ or ‘Arrowsmith,’ in which the 
relatively cold qualities of fine black-and-white photog- 
raphy are of real value.” 

HENRY SHARP, A.S.C., Cinematographer of “The Black 
Pirate,” etc. 

“Natural-color cinematography can be a tremendous aid 
to a picture, but it demands special care not alone in the 
photographing, but in the art-direction, set-dressing and 
costuming. When we made Doug. Fairbanks’ ‘The Black 
Pirate’ we spent many weeks in making tests, first of the 
Technicolor process itself, and then of sets, players and 





ME THIS 


costumes before we were anywhere near ready to start on 
actual production. Once production was started, too, we 
were given time and all the facilities necessary to make 
every shot perfect. Naturally, this is not the case in most 
instances today. The men who make color productions 
today are to be congratulated on the excellent results they 
turn out under the restrictions of modern necessities; I am 
sure they could do far better with more time for testing,, 
coordination with the art department, and for making 
every shot perfect during actual production. I know that 
I would enjoy making ‘The Black Pirate’ over again with 
the modern, perfected Technicolor — provided we could 
work as painstakingly as we did when we actually made 
the picture. But I would hate to try to get perfect results 
in color under today’s system of small budgets, curtailed 
preparation, and abbreviated schedules.” 

RAY RENNAHAN, Cinematographer of “Dr. X,” “Wax 
Museum,” “The Runaround,” etc. 

“At present, we have very little basis for comparing 
natural-color productions with black-and-white, for most 
of the color productions of recent years have been regarded 
as ‘specials.’ However, from my own recent experience 
in photographing several all-color productions, made in 
Technicolor, I can say that color need not necessarily mean 
any added time or expense (other than the natural differ- 
ence in cost between black-and-white and any color 
process). It will, however, mean harder work for three 
units of the troupe; the camera-crew, the electricians, and 
the grips. For color, we must use larger lighting units, 
and more of them; the color-cameras are larger, and require 
bigger, heavier blimps; and a majority of our lightings must 
necessarily be effect-lightings. All of this means harder 
work: but with an efficient staff, this need not take any 
more time than making effect-lightings for black-and-white. 
And it will certainly give superior results in the form of 
more effective, more beautiful photography. 

“As I have said, the majority of all-color productions 
have been ‘specials,’ and have accordingly been given 
longer schedules and more generous budgets than the aver- 
age program release. I do not believe, however, that they 
have been treated as ‘specials’ because they were to be 
made in color, but that, on the contrary, they were made 
in color because they were ‘specials.’ After all, mono- 
chrome ‘special’ productions recently made — such as 
‘King Kong,’ and the like — have enjoyed far longer 
schedules than those of any recent color-film. 

“The few times when color has been used for program 
attractions, we have been able to work on the same sched- 
ules, budgets, etc., as though we were making the same 
picture in black-and-white. -For instance, in R-K-O’s recent 
release, ‘The Runaround’ (originally called 'Waiting at 
the Church’), we worked under exactly the same condi- 
tions which would have applied if we had been making 
the picture in black-and-white: some large sets, some small 
sets, and some exterior locations. We finished the picture 
three days under the original black-and-white schedule, 
and within the budget. That, I think, answers the question 
perfectly: color may involve more work for the cinematog- 
raphers, electricians and grips, but if they are efficient, 
color need add nothing to the schedule — and the results, 

Continued on Page 74 
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L. Cuy Wilky, after his razor 
strap became mildewed 


You Must 
Keep Emulsions 
Dry In Tropics 

says 

L. Cuy Wilky, A.S.C. 

T HAT humid .... clinging .... clammy moisture 
down in Ceylon seems to seep right into your mind. 
Everything sweats down there in Ceylon. Really 
sweats .... not perspire. Water comes out in too great 
doses to call it perspiration. It runs steadily, constantly 
. . . . seeming to press you in ... . clings to your camera 
. ... to everything you touch. 

And it creeps into everything .... right into your cam- 
era .... into every piece of equipment unless you have it 
sealed. 

I had been in the tropics before this expedition. I 
knew what to expect, but still when you leave a condi- 
tion for a certain time it loses some of its vividness . . . . 
it doesn’t seem quite so bad as when you are really 
experiencing it. 

(Editor’s Note: L. Cuy Wilky has just returned from a motion pic- 
ture expedition into the jungles of Ceylon. Here he gives you 
the technical difficulties he encountered in that climate.) 


I knew I had to take plenty of oil with me. Oil to 
keep the machinery going, oil to put on a protecting film 
on all metal, so as to keep out that deadly moisture 

that seems to start eating the minute it touches any metal 
surface .... creating rust .... creating trouble. I 
would oil the camera, inside and out, not less than twice 
a week. Things would mildew over night. This moisture 
growth would be on our leather cases by morning — on 

our clothes if we didn’t keep them dry. Razor strops would 
rot .... so I grew a beard. At least it was one thing 
less to oil. 

Gelatine filters crumbled away. I lost all that I had. 
They were useless after a few days down there in that 
clinging moisture where sweat seems to attack every- 
thing. 

Moisture is the great enemy of the cinematographer, not 
only in what it will do to the equipment, but what it 

will do to the film emulsion itself. We kept it hermeti- 

cally sealed until we wanted to use it. Then we would 
take out only enough for a load. We had taken a supply 
of film in 400 foot cans. These we taped and sealed 
with paraffine; then we placed them in larger tins con- 
taining felt, the felt to act as padding and possibly gather 
a bit of moisture. These cans we then soldered as a further 
protection against moisture. 

But our trouble wasn’t over with that protection. After 
we had exposed the film we placed it in a humidor con- 
taining Calcium Chloride. We used this to attract all of 
the moisture from the film before sealing it up again for 
shipment back to the United States for development. 

The experience I had with the film I took with me for 
the Leica camera is an indication of what will happen to 
emulsion down there when that penetrating moisture at- 
tacks it. I was a bit more careless with this film than 
with the stock we brought along for production purposes. 
I had it in one big roll. I’d never do that again. I’d break 
it up in small rolls in small cans, each sufficient for one 
load. Everytime I opened that big can and broke into 
that big roll I permitted moisture to creep in. I knew 
it. I say I was a bit careless with that film. Once I 
left it in the camera too long. When I took it out the 
emulsion had started to stick to the polished side of the 
film. Small particles separated from its base. My shots 
were spoiled. 

Some of our film we developed right there in the 
jungle. We would take the water from wells and filter 
it through cheese cloth. We would wrap the wooden 
tanks containing the developing mixtures in burlap and 
keep them saturated with water to create refrigeration by 
evaporation, but the lowest temperature we could get in 
this way was 70 degrees. This meant we had to mix our 
solution to fit the temperature so that it would not act 
too rapidly. It also meant we had a difficult time in getting 
that moisture out of the emulsion again. We took it out 
of the rinsing water just as soon as good developing prac- 
tice would permit and then placed it on the drums we had 
made right there in Ceylon. These drums were turned by 
natives to create the air circulation we needed. However, 
after these negatives came back here to the states, to the 
laboratory, they were washed again. This time thoroughly, 
carefully. There was no danger back here of not being 
able to get them dry before they were ruined with dirt, 
or the action of some native. 

All our production stills were made with the Leica cam- 
era. It meant carrying less equipment. All of one kind 
of film and more pictures at less expense. 

We had two cameras as regular equipment, one for 
black and white and one for color. As a spare we had a 

Continued on Page 73 
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Showing the sound equipment as it was 
mounted on sledges tor production 


We Wore 
Silk Gloves 
In Alaska 

by 

C. S. Pratt-, 

Sound Engineer, MGM 

W E WERE assigned to Alaska to make a picture. 

This was about a year ago. We were up there in 
that sub-zero climate for ten months. We learned 
a great deal in spite of the fact that we felt we had 
covered every contingency before we left. 

For many weeks before we started we created weather 
in a refrigerator with dry ice to a temperature of 100 de- 
grees below zero. We operated all of our equipment under 
these conditions. But, one thing we overlooked that 
proved vital. When we landed up there in that snow cov- 
ered country we experienced a rise in temperature over 
night from 40 degrees below zero to 25 degrees above. 
That was the one thing that gave us trouble — change in 
temperature. 

We had prepared for the cold. We had insulated the 
batteries before we left with several layers of insulator. 
Shipped these batteries in their insulator only to find that 


we should not have placed the acid in them before ship- 
ping. It had seeped out and eaten all of our insulation. 

We reloaded these batteries with acid after we arrived, 
made a covering for them of pine, placed chemical heat 
in the box and covered the box with elk skin. Under ex- 
treme cold the batteries get sluggish . . . they lose their 
vitality. We had to be careful of this as it was misery for 
a company of players and technicians to stand around on 
the ice in weather of 40 below waiting for us to fix the 
mechanical things. This happened to us only once. We 
quickly discovered we could hook up to the generator 
furnishing the juice for the booster lights. But from then 
on we watched our batteries. They not only became slug- 
gish, but when the equipment they had to turn over be- 
came extremely cold they also provided a bigger load for 
the batteries to turn over. Everything becomes sluggish in 
that severe cold. 

When the thermometer made sudden and rapid drops 
we prayed for heat. It meant the oil in the machines 
would thicken . . . they would slow down. We wondered 
whether they would stop. When this happened we would 
have to clean the machinery from all lubrication; let it run 
dry. And we never knew when these sudden drops were 
going to hit us. 

We had no trouble with the microphone. However we 
did discover it was necessary to keep the current flowing 
for several minutes before operating. This taught us to 
keep that current on all day so that when they were 
ready for action we did not have to heat the mike. Seem- 
ingly the electricity running through the element furnished 
enough heat to keep it in good workable condition. 

Snow . . . Fine pulverized grains of snow was our 
next nemesis. I have seen a bucketful seep through a small 
nail hole. This meant we had to house our equipment in 
some way and at the same time make it mobile. We finally 
located it on a sledge, and over it we made a covering 
that did not look unlike the old covered wagon. That was 
our sound bungalow up there in the ice crusted land. 

The sudden change of temperature was our greatest 
worry. Taking equipment indoors was a ticklish job. 
Moisture would congeal immediately. We had taken some 
Calcium Chloride with us. We placed quantities of this in 
the small cans in which the Kodak tape comes. These 
cans we placed inside the equipment before taking it 
indoors so that any moisture that might be contained in 
the equipment would be attracted to the Chloride as the 
temperature rose. Lenses we never took indoors. We left 
them out day and night. 

Silk gloves . . . thin silk gloves we found one of our 
handiest possessions . . . not to keep the cold away, but to 
use in handling equipment. In that sub-zero temperature 
your fingers stick to a piece of metal as though they were 
glued. Skin comes off your fingers when you try to pull 
them away. The thin silk gloves worn inside your fur- 
lined mits are mighty fine for quick action. Many pairs of 
them are needed. They do not last long, but they are 
very essential. 

We took along a great deal of extra equipment . . . 
many spare parts, but the only replacement required in the 
entire ten months was one tube. In some instances we took 
as high as a 300% increase in parts and as low as 100%. 
We packed these spare parts of any particular article in 
three separate boxes. Let’s say tubes. Instead of placing 
all of the tubes in one box we divided them into three 
boxes. This was so that if a box should become broken in 
transit or in handling and the goods damaged all of the 
one kind of spare parts would not have been lost. When 
the water was open we used liters for transportation and 

Continued on Page 74 


WHAT 

1933 DEMANDS 

» » » l^NOT simply quality, but FIRST 
quality, is the watchword today. The 
pictures that “go over big” are being 
made under conditions and with 
materials that promise nothing but 
outstanding excellence... So look to 
your film! Use Eastman Sound Re- 
cording Film, and you can be sure 
that the sound you work so hard to 
perfect will come out unimpaired 
through the silvered screens of a 
critical movie world. This film gives 
what 193} demands! Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 
(J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, 
New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 

EASTMAN 

SOUND RECORDING FILM 
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Filmo All-Purpose Camera 

• An all-purpose 16 mm. camera has 
just been announced by Bell & Howell. 

This camera, the Filmo 70-5 has four 
indicated film speeds and is equipped 
with a Cooke one-inch F 1.5 lens and a 
216 degree shutter, giving it six and one- 
half times the speed of ordinary F 3.5 
cameras. The F 1 .5 lens is fine for 
Kodacolor, also, which means color pic- 
tures without additional lens expense. 

The four indicated film speeds are 
half (8) , normal (16), sound (24) , and 
super (64) speed. 

Victor J6 MM Sound-On-Film 

• Victor Animatograph Corp’n., Daven- 
port, la., announces that actual pro- 
duction of the new Sound-on-Film Ani- 
matophone is well under way and that 
first deliveries will be made about June 
1st. 

The Sound head, comprised of ex- 
citer lamp, lens, sound gate, photo-elec- 
tric cell and threading rolls, is side- 
mounted on the support base of the pro- 
jector and occupies a space of onl\ 
2 , /2 / 'x4 W'x6". The highly developec 
amplifier (5 tube) is mounted at the 
rear of the projector and occupies a 
space of only 6"xl "x8" . Auditorium 


speaker and 50 foot cord are housed in a 
removable side of the projector carrying 
case. The entire equipment in carrying 
case weighs only fifty pounds. 

It is claimed by Victor that several 
optical, mechanical and phonetic features 
have been developed which have made 
possible a quality of reproduction that 
was unhoped for in the beginning. The 
high frequency range which has been at- 
tained appears to be a particular source 
of pride to the makers. 

Sound volume and picture illumina- 
tion are sufficient for comparatively 
large school and church auditoriums. 

It is understood that this initial model 
of the S-O-F Animatophone may be fol- 
lowed with a “Blimp” model, and pos- 
sibly a combination model which will in- 
clude the sound-on-disc equipment of 
the original Sound-On-Disc Animato- 
phone. 

The Animatophone will run SILENT 
as well as Sound film. 

Roll Film Dryer 

• Burleigh Brooks announces a new roll 
film dryer which consists of two rub- 
ber rollers worked by a thumb arrange- 
ment between which the film is placed 
and merely pulled through. 


LEICA 

Camera 


May 19th, 1933 

Report of A. S. C. Testing Committee 
concerning E. Leitz, Inc., Lcica Camera. 

WHEREAS E. Leitz, Inc., has sub- 
mitted to the American Society of Cine- 
matographers its Leica Camera duly ac- 
companied by the aforesaid manufac- 
turer’s claims and specifications for that 
article, and 

WHEREAS the Testing Committee of 
the American Society of Cinematogra- 


phers has duly tested the said product 
in accordance with these specifications 
and with practical tests, and 

WHEREAS the said Testing Commit- 
tee has found the said “Leica Camera” 
to be satisfactory according to the 
aforementioned claims and to have sat- 
isfactorily undergone the Committee's 
practical tests 

THEREFORE does the Testing Commit- 
tee of the American Society of Cinema- 
tographers certify that the said Leica 


INDUSTRY 


A new Miniature Tank is also an- 
nounced by Brooks. These are made of 
rust-proof metal, chromium plated re- 
quiring a small quantity of solution. 

Included in his announcement is also 
a new enlarger paper holder. This con- 
tains a set of six masks which give en- 
largements with white border from ap- 
proximately 31/2x4" to 8x10". They 
are made to hinge on each other and 
because of their weight are said to hold 
the paper flat. 

Kodak Dark Room Paint 

• A paint produced especially for pho- 
tographic dark-room and laboratory 
purposes has been announced by the East- 
man Kodak Company, identified with the 
name Kodacoat. 

It is non-inflammable, non-fogging, 
non-reflecting, acid- and alkali-proof and 
waterproof; it resists all chemical solu- 
tions, including oxidizing and reducing 
agents; it contains no phenolic com- 
pounds, it will stick firmly to any dry 
material, it doesn’t become brittle or 
flaky, it needs no thinning, it is quick- 
drying, and it is odorless. 

With it, tanks made of wood, stone, 
cement, sheet iron, copper, or tin can be 
made waterproof and chemical-proof. It 
Continued on Page 67 



APPROVED 



Camera is worthy of the approval of the 
American Society of Cinematographers 
and does authorize the Secretary of the 
said Society to bestow upon the said 
Leica Camera the mark of the Society’s 
approval, which Stamp of Approval does 
authorize the said E. Leitz, Inc. to im- 
print upon its product, the said “Leica 
Camera”, and to use in its advertising 
of that product so long as the design 
and manufacture of that product do re- 
main unchanged. 


■« 
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Next Month . . , 

• WHEN AND HOW TO USE SPECIAL EFFECTS ... by Dewey 
Wrigley, A.S.C. With the advent of the new cameras giving the 

Cinephotographer the necessary attachments to crank in reverse, this 

will prove a timely article. 

• SOMETHING ABOUT LENSES, STOPS, ETC. ... by an expert. Ex- 
plaining in detail what the various designations on the lenses mean, 

their purpose and how to use them. 

• WHAT I LEARNED FROM A PROFESSIONAL ... An amateur 
corners a professional and gets the proverbial “ear-full”. 

• INTENSIFYING YOUR 16 MM. PICTURES . . . William Stull, A.S.C., 
will tell you how to intensify a weak reversible print ... a pic- 
ture that has been underexposed so as to bring out all of its values. 

• MAKING TESTS WITH AN 8 MM. CAMERA ... A bit of economy 
combined with a pleasure that seeps through the entire family. The 

8 mm. comes into its own in the hands of a Cinephotographer. 

• HOW TO SHOOT THE AIR RACES ... He planned it first, then shot 
it afterwards. Anyway, we will let this air enthusiast tell you of 

the thrill of shooting the gasoline birds at play. 




At NO INCREASE IN PRICE, REVERSE ACTION for making 
Lap- Dissolves and Double Exposures is now included as a regular feature 
of the All-Feature Victor Model Five Camera. 


The Model 5, already conceded to be the greatest Camera Value in the 
history of 16 m/m, now becomes positively a sensation! There is no 
other 16 m/m camera at anywhere near the same price which is so 
complete or so finely constructed as the Victor 5. And most certainly 
there is no other camera that even approaches it in VALUE! 


Victor Movie Equipment will insure you of greater satisfaction and 

finer results from your summer 
movie making. Your every de- 
sire and need (including Koda- 
kolor) has been anticipated 
and provided for by Victor. 

ASK T OUR DEALER TO- 
DAY to arrange a demonstra- 
tion of Victor Products. In 
the meantime write direct for 
illustrated literature. 



Victor Animatograph Corp. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 

242 W. 55th St., N.Y.C. 65o So. Grand, Los Angelas 


r ke WOPJLD’S flNEST 16 mm MOTION PlCTUKE EQUIPMENT^/ 0 


Reverse Action 


is now a regular 



FEATURE of MODEL 5 


WITH NO 

Increase 
in 

PRICE 


In addition to this latest Feature, the MODEL 
5 embodies VISUAL FOCUSl\G, 5 Operating 

SPEEDS. TURRET FROKT . ETC Th.e 

world s greatest Camera Value! 


♦ 


VICTOR 3 — Aristocrat 
of Lower Priced Cameras 



Thousands of the original of this Model sold for 
$125 each before Present Low Price was estab- 
lished. Precision Built .... Many features 
including SLOW MOTION .... Finest of 
lower priced equipments .... The ideal be - 
ginner’s camera. See it. 

♦ 

The Cam A - Cane . . 

Looks like a Cane . . . Serves as a Tripod 

Accommodates any cam- 
era with standard tri> 
pod socket. Attachment 
device is removable so 
cane may be carried 
without discomfort to 
hand. Telescopic ex- 
tension in shaft gives 
any desired height of 
from three to five feet. 
Gives rigid vertical 
support to camera and 
eliminates waver com- 
mon to hand-holding. Beautifully finished. An 
accessory you are sure to want .... attrac- 
tively priced at ... . $9.75. 

♦ 

Victor Sound-on-Film 

The performance of the VICTOR Sound-on-Film 
Animatophone is truly amazing. Volume. Fre- 
quency-Range and Quality and Clarity of Tone 
are such as were thought to be unattainable 
with 16 m/m reproduction. Unbelievably sim- 
ple, compact and light in weight. Entire unit, 
including amplifier and speaker go in One 
Small Case. Priced surprisingly low. Deliver- 
ies after June 1st. Write for illustrated literature 
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This illustration needs no caption. Clark 
Cable is not only a star of the professional 
field, but is fast becoming an efficient 
cinephotographer. 

I Like 

To Hunt — 

With a Camera 

by 

Clark Cable, 

Cinephotographer 


LIKE to hunt. Most men do, whether they’re bank 
presidents, farmers, or cowpunchers. There’s something 
about getting out in the open, forgetting for the moment 
all of the artificialities of what we call civilization, and 
living more nearly as nature intended us to live, that fills an 
important need in a man’s life. At any rate, I get a big 
kick out of living out doors with a bunch of good fellows 
who don’t give a hang who you are, as long as you’re 
“regular,” and can carry your end of the load, whether it is 
hitting a hard trail on horseback, scrambling up a moun- 
tain, or scrambling a bunch of eggs for a camp breakfast. 
On the other hand, I’m not so strong on killing things. 


Most of our wild animals are so appealingly, vibrantly alive, 
and seem to get so much enjoyment out of being alive, 
that I feel rather guilty at being responsible for putting 
an end to their enjoyment. I suppose this feeling is com- 
mon to most men who have had tough spots in their own 
lives, when everything seemed to break wrong, and the 
next meal (like the animal’s) was highly problematical. 
I’ve met a lot of other fellows who feel the same way 
about it, too. Anyhow, that’s the way I feel: I get a huge 
thrill out of being out in the open, and hunting things 
down — but I’m not so fond of killing them once I’ve found 
them; the philosophers say that in hunting, as in most 
everything else, it is the pursuit that we enjoy rather than 
the capture — anticipation rather than realization. Well, 
I’m not much of a philosopher, but I’ve learned how to get 
the fullest and most lasting enjoyment out of my hunting- 
trips. 

How? 

With a 16 mm. camera. 

After being privileged to serve as one of the judges in 
the AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER’S amateur movie 
contest last fall, I began to get an idea that 16 mm. and 
hunting ought to go well together. So I went into a huddle 
with Johnny Arnold — and emerged the proud (and rather 
nervous) possessor of a very complete 16 mm. outfit. Up 
to that time, I don’t suppose I’d ever even made a snapshot 
with a “Brownie” — or if I had, they were the sort I wanted 
to forget. At any rate, I didn’t know the first thing about 
taking pictures of any kind; but John showed me how my 
outfit worked, told me what to do and what not to do — 
and the results surprised me. Between the camera I chose, 
and John’s capable instructions, something happened that 
covered up my inexperience completely. 

Of course I made mistakes — who doesn’t? — and I’m still 
making plenty of them; but on the other hand, I’ve gotten 
more enjoyment out of making my own movies than I’d 
have imagined anyone could. Luckily, Bill Daniels was the 
cinematographer in charge of the first picture I made after 
getting my outfit — and he and Johnnie Arnold took me in 
hand and put my movie-making years ahead of where it 
would have been otherwise. 

While I was working on that picture, I started a sort of 
a film-diary of my work at the studio, my friends, co-work- 
ers, and so on, that will be a mighty valuable thing to me 
in years to come. After all, none of us can expect to be 
active in the picture business forever; I, for one, expect to 
retire some day, and settle down to grow old quietly. Then, 
these reels I’m building up of my work and friends of 
today will be a wonderful thing — a living, moving record 
of my memories. 

But all of that is secondary to the real reason I got my 
camera — to take the place of a rifle when I go hunting. 
If you “get” a cougar, a deer or a grizzly with lead, that’s 
the end of it; but if you “get” him on the film, you’ve got 
him forever, with all of the vibrant movement and activity 
of life. And you get an even bigger thrill out of trailing 
him with a camera than out of killing him with a gun. At 
least, I do. 

Soon after I finished “The White Sister,” I had my first 
opportunity to take my 16 mm. outfit a-hunting. A bunch 
of us went out into the wilder parts of Arizona after 
cougars, and my filmo went with us. By that time — 
thanks to John Arnold and Bill Daniels — I’d learned enough 
about photography so that I wasn’t making too many mis- 
takes, so I brought back some pretty good pictures. I learned 
a lot, too, about hunting with a movie-camera; some of it 
might be useful to other amateurs who are as keen about 
hunting and movie-making as I am. 


Continued on Page 70 
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Shooting an 
Indian Sun Dance 

by 

Ralph Newcomb, 

Cinephotographer 


T was the annual sun-dance celebration held by the 
Bannock Indians at the Fort Hall reservation near Poca- 
tello, Idaho. I had driven some two hundred and fifty 
miles to catch that festive Indian atmosphere in motion 
pictures. The matter of continuity for the picture had 
been planned beforehand and everything was going along 
nicely for me. 

The continuity as planned called for an opening shot 
upon the buildings at the Indian Agency with a painted 
sign, giving the name of the agency, in the immediate fore- 
ground. Then some scenes of activity at the agency — store, 
post office, etc. Then out toward the festivities. About 
midway, the car was parked alongside the road and scenes 
shot through the open window to catch the variety of 
traffic going to the celebration. Indians in cars — mostly 
open models, Indians in rattletraps, Indians in buckboards, 
and Indians on horse back. A variety of angles were used 
to show the sardine-like passenger load carried by these 
various vehicles — the dust, the jolts, and that continuous 
line trailing through the sage brush towards a distant clump 
of willow brush and white tents. 

Then some shots of the big crowd itself. Human interest 


shots of the silent squaws, the talkative old men, of young 
girls dressed in gay modern styles and of young girls 
draped in blankets — the new and the old. 

The attendent camp gound dotted with canvas tents of 
variety in shape and size, each surrounded with a high 
hedge of willow brush, offered some very interesting bits 
of action. Indian children are unruly and papa has to spank, 
just like white men. In fact, some rare movie gems of 
Indian home life can here be secured if the cameraman 
will develop enough patience. All of these scenes above 
mentioned must be taken through your car window and a 
three-inch lens can be used to advantage, the point being 
that you must take your pictures unobserved. To show 
the importance of obscurity I will continue my experience 
in the attempt to photograph the dance itself. 

Leaving the camera locked safely in the car, I was now 
scouting around looking for angles, best lighting, and that 
precious obscurity. The region of the stoic squaws looked 
the least forbidding. Perhaps I could shoot thirty or forty 
feet and get away before the camera attracted too much 
attention. 

Returning to the car I took the camera out of the case, 
hid it under my jacket and walked cautiously to a point 
outside the brush enclosure and a little apart from the 
squaws and children. 

The light was perfect and a good rift found among the 
leaves and branches through which I could train the cam- 
era upon both the dancers and the musicians. I stood for 
a moment — no one was paying any attention to me — Now! 

I set the lens at the proper stop and focus, wound the 
spring tight, put the viewfinder to my eye, trained it upon 
a dancer just advancing, pressed the release — a slight buzz 
of machinery — then, WHAM! .... The viewfinder peeled 
a little skin off my eye in its sudden forced descent. I 
still hung on to the camera although some strenuous force 
was trying to wrest it from me. 

What happened? — Well, just plenty. One of those im- 
passive unseeing elderly squaws had come up from behind 
and had struck down upon the camera with all her strength 
— and she did not stop at that. She was for tearing it up. 

That did start a lot of jibbering encouragement from the 
rest of the female group. I jerked the camera away with- 
out making any more fuss than possible and hurried back 
to the car. I was followed by one short round fellow wear- 
ing a black shirt, with a black silk handkerchief tied around 
his neck, and with two long braids of hair dropping down 
from beneath a wide, black and well beaded hat. 

“What you got?” he asked, pointing toward the cam- 
era. 

“Pictures,” I answered. 

“No! No!” He shook his head. “Head man no let pic- 
tures,” then added, “For much money, head man let pic- 
tures.” 

“How much?” I asked. 

“Me see head man. Cost much money,” was his reply. 

I shook my head and put the camera back into the 
case hoping that such action might at least take off his 
accent on the word, “much.” He did not seem the least 
concerned. 

One of the men from the Indian agency then came over 
to see what the excitement was all about. When I told 
him of my trouble he merely laughed and said that the 
Indians were becoming money smart. A few years ago a 
news reel cameraman came to one of their dances and 

Continued on Page 71 
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Studying 

the 

Professiona 

by 

Karl Hale 

T HERE is no finer series of pictures for the amateur 
to study than the Fox Movietone Magic Carpets. 
Look them over and you’ll realize that everyone of 
them are silent pictures. The sound that has been dubbed 
in is mostly descriptive or merely musical background. 

Study them carefully and you’ll secure a mighty valuable 
education in cutting, in continuity, and in what to shoot 
when you are visiting foreign cities, strange lands and other 
points in your travels. 

Several pictures put out under that banner have been of 
cities. One was of Manhattan, the other of Berlin. These 
two pictures do not go in for monuments, big buildings, 
bridges and other things of that nature. They go after the 
soul and spirit of the city. They show the teeming life, 
the cosmopolitan atmosphere of those towns. People are 
shown, types, right in action. These cameramen employed 
long distance lenses and got pictures of people who did not 
know their picture was being taken. They showed them at 
work on the sidewalks, at meals, and cut into all of this 
was the nature of the life in that section, the whizzing cars, 
the rumbling trucks, taxis, elevated roads, push carts. The 
thing was human, interesting, some thing that everyone 
will enjoy. 

A record like that of a city will live forever. Shots of 
prominent buildings, prominent people, seem so useless. 
You can clip them out of newspapers, buy them on post 
cards. It’s the unusual that’s valuable . . . that’s inter- 
esting. 

Those of you who might be visiting the Century of 
Progress this year in Chicago, could very well keep those 
Magic Carpets in mind. Pass up the scenes that you can 
get on postcards. Get the spirit of the Exposition. People 
from all lands and all climes. Here’s where a long distance 
lens is going to prove mighty valuable to the Cinepho- 
tographer. You’ll have to get some pictures when they do 
not know you are taking them. It will be more interesting 
to show someone tying a shoe lace in that whirlpool of 
traffic than it would be to show the contour of the most 
beautiful building. Show them eating their lunch on the 
benches. Switch to the beautiful restaurants for contrast. 
Show the poor and show the haughty, flashes, interesting 
angles, flashes of the police directing traffic, giving in- 
formation to the confused, taking care of the lost children. 
There is one of the grandest pictures you ever shot, in 
that exposition, if you’ll keep your nose for news to the 
ground and your picture eye peeled. 

Not only that fair, but any place you might visit. An 
individual tree picked out from a forest of trees is more 
interesting. If you could lap dissolve from the waves of 


lake Michigan, on the shores of which this Exposition is 
going to be held, into some fountain or some other scene 
that might suggest itself as you travel about, you would 
secure some mighty fine effects. 

Get the spirit of that exposition. It will be a joy to you 
forever. And when you are roaming about with your 
camera, keep the professional in mind, especially those scenes 
of travel you have admired, those scenes of cities and 
people which they have put on the screen for your enter- 
tainment. Don’t just shoot because something looks spec- 
tacular, perhaps it is the color in the scene that intrigues 
you. Remember you can’t get that color on the film. It 
is black and white. There is more interesting color in 
humans, in their actions, snapped quickly, intimately, that 
will give you a picture you will be proud of the rest of 
your life. 

What if you don’t know the people you are shooting. 
They are representative of a cross section of the Fair. They 
are the spirit of the thing. When you photograph the spirit 
of anything, you get one of the finest pictures you can se- 
cure. Maybe it’s a certain angle that will bring it out 
better than anything else. Try it out. Don’t shoot your 
scenes too long. Make them short, make them snappy . . . 
kaleidoscopic. You will find your picture will grip the at- 
tention of everyone who sees it. It will be a picture you’ll 
never tire of. 

This same principle of picture making holds good in the 
small town. It has a spirit. It has something that separates 
and identifies it from other towns. If it is the center of a 
farming community, you can show the effect of the agri- 
culturist on that city. You switch from a farm scene to the 
town combining and interlacing the two showing that they 
are really one. 

While we stressed the Movietone Magic Carpet, still 
there are other productions. You will usually find them 
among the “shorts” on the theatre program. The un- 

Continued on Page 71 
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Light Control-. . . 
Inside and Out 

by 

George W. Hesse 

Cinephotographer 


P HOTOGRAPHY is essentially the manipulation of light. 
In still work we have an enormous amount of control 
over the negative, we can retouch or etch it as we see 
fit. In printing or enlarging we are enabled to dodge or 
shade it to produce a better rendering of our subject than 
originally contained in the negative. All such methods are 
barred the cine enthusiast. He must exercise his control 
by means of the light with which he is photographing the 
scene. 

Thus in order to manipulate the light to suit our require- 
ments we must have absolute control over it. In interior 
work this is relatively easy as we can control the light at 
its source and we are absolute master over the intensity, di- 
rection and quality of light. In outdoor work it is a bit 
more difficult. We have the sun and reflected light; or on 
cloudy days, we have an even, diffused light. 

If the angle of light, softness or harshness displeases us 
we can’t very well order the sun to do as we wish. While we 
cannot master the light and we must take it as it is given 
to us, all is not lost for we can control it and bend it to 
our bidding. All other factors being equal, camera work, 
acting, direction and story, it is the proper control of light 
which makes the difference between a mediocre picture and 
one which gains the whole-hearted enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence. 

Interiors are perhaps the simplest and easiest lighting 
effects to arrange . . . for we have a supreme and positive 
control over our illumination. We can place our light 
sources where and how we want them. Shading and model- 
ing are greatly simplified as compared to exterior work. 

Today with super-sensitive emulsions and the handy 
photo-flood lamps, our interior scenes are bounded only by 
our ingenuity and imagination. Heretofore, with the rela- 
tively expensive, high-powered units necessary for interior 
photography, we had an acceptable excuse for confining our 
interiors to close-ups and semi close-ups. 

Our first problem in interior lighting is to lay the basic 
light (an overall diffused lighting determining the lumin- 
osity of the shadows) from which we build up our half 
tones and highlights. Arranging the basic light is quite 
a simple matter, four or five photoflood lamps screwed 
into the ceiling and wall brackets and we have all the 
illumination we desire. Of course, because of their rela- 
tively short life, we do not turn them on until we are 
ready to film. 

We can improve the efficiency of this method of light- 
ing and further concentrate it on the area which we wish 
to photograph by placing small shield-like reflectors in 
back of the bulbs and facing toward our set. This is 
really a necessary precaution as in this way we keep stray 
light from falling on our lens. Small pieces of heavy card- 
board secured to the bulb with a bit of cord or wire will 
serve admirably. 


With the basic lighting arranged we can proceed with 
modeling the players and securing the desired play of 
light and shade across their faces. For this purpose we use 
our ordinary lighting units, gauze diffusers, reflectors and 
the like. If necessary we can press a bridge lamp or a 
reading lamp into service by equipping it with another 
photoflood bulb. 

Outdoor scenes require other methods of light control 
and we must resort to the use of reflectors, gauze mattes, 
gauze diffusers and filters. The use of reflectors are too 
well known to require much discussion. They are used to 
throw back on a relatively small and local area, (such as 
the head in a close-up) , light of a definite degree and 
quality, depending on the reflector used. The light is 
thrown back for the purpose of building up the shaded 
portion of the face so that the range of contrast between 
the highlight and the shadow side will be more equable. 

Gauzing is resorted to to give a scene a beautiful, dif- 
fused quality unattainable in any other manner. In con- 
trasty lighting it removes the hard, sharp qualities marring 
the effect desired. The gauze to use is black with a 
rather wide mesh. It is used about two or three inches in 
front of the lens in place of a filter. In fact you can 
slip it in the filter holder by gluing the gauze taut between 
two carboard rims the size of a filter. It must be ob- 
served that the finer the mesh of the gauze the greater the 
degree of diffusion, necessitating a slightly increased ex- 
posure. 

Diffusers are used for a similar purpose but they differ 
in that their use is to locally diffuse a portion of the light 
falling on the scene. If, in a semi-closeup the light falling 

Continued on Page 70 


Here is a fine example of light 
control as practiced in the studio 
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Why Many 
Enlargements 
Are Disappointing 

by 

Burleigh Brooks 

O NE of the most common sources of failure in 
obtaining good enlargements, especially from 
extremely small negatives, has been the move- 
ment of the camera. 

And this fault is mighty hard to recognize in the print 
for the average make of pictures. It may impress him that 
his lens was out of focus, or he may even feel that the 
lens is not 100% true. It might appear that the lens 
was a bit dirty or one of the many small things that 


might cause poor pictures when everything else seemingly 
is perfect. 

Movement is readily detected in the case of extreme mo- 
tion, but in the large percentage of cases is so slight that 
it is not detected unless the negative is enlarged and ex- 
amined through a powerful magnifying glass. It then 
appears as merely not sharp, and the user is inclined to 
blame the lens, enlarger, or developing. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that it is possi- 
ble to show such movement to the extent that it makes 
impossible good enlargements even when using a lens of a 
speed as high as 1 /100 part of a second. It is then ob- 
vious that it is very easily possible to show movement at 
1 /50 of a second, and extreme care must be used when 
operating the camera at 1 /25 of a second and slower. It 
is then better to always make, if possible, more than one 
picture of each subject, choosing the better one on com- 
pletion. 

There are many means of steadying the camera, such 
as by holding it against the cheek, chest, etc., holding the 
breath while exposing, and, of course, using a tripod. The 
cable release is of utmost importance in making slow snap- 
shots, as the flexible movement removes a great deal of 
the danger. 

For “Candid” photography the speeds of 1/10 and 
1/5 of a second, such as are found on the Compur shut- 
ters of the Rolleiflex and Dolly, are most useful. Focal plane 
shutters do not generally work slower than 1/20 of a 
second. 

Lack of perfect focus is almost as troublesome as move- 
ment, and faulty definition on account of this is also often 
blamed on the quality of the lens and other points. Two 
small negatives made at the same time will look to the 
eye equally sharp, but when they are enlarged the focus of 
one may be found to have been off just enough to impair 
the results. The twin lens cameras, such as the Rolleiflex, 
which has one lens for focusing, obviates this defect to a 
great extent, since with such a camera imperfect pictures 
are possible only by extremely careless use. 

When using extremely small cameras such as the half 
vest-pocket size Dolly, all of the above should be taken 
into consideration, as well as care in developing. It is 
necessary that extreme care be used in every procedure, 
even to a fine grain developer, with such tiny cameras; 
otherwise, the results will be disappointing. 

The larger size Rolleiflex makes negatives two and one- 
half by two and one-quarter inches square, which is about 
three times larger than the half vest-pocket size, and such 
exacting care and skill as is necessary with smaller cameras 
is thus obviously not essential with these. 

The smaller the picture the more perfect your negative 
must be for good enlargements. It is obvious that when 
enlarging the small negative even to 8 x 1 0 that there 
is a great increase in every detail of the picture, we might 
say almost an exaggeration. Faults also are enlarged many 
times. Movement by the same token we might say in- 
creases. A very slight movement with a small negative 
is increased in the faults it produces many times greater 
than the same movement in an 8 x 10 negative. 

The great popularity of the small negative and the possi- 
bilities of enlarging them into the desired size also brings 
with it added responsibilities. While these responsibilities 
are very slight, still when you dolsecure a perfect picture 
in the enlargement you can mark yourself down as a better 
photographer than if you had achieved seemingly the same 
results with a larger negative. 
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WATER FOR DEVELOPING. “I 
have read somewhere that the 
chemical contents of water has a 
marked effect on prints and nega- 
tives because of its action in de- 
veloping. Where can I secure some 
published information on this?” 

A. R. McD., Wilwaukee, Wis. 

A very comprehensive article was pub- 
lished on this in the Cinematographic 
Annual Vol. I. This was authored by 
J. I. Crabtree and C. E. Matthews of 
the research department of the Kodak 
company. This lists the impurities in 
water, the effect of impurities on process- 
ing development. They give methods 
of purification of water by distillation, 
boiling, filtration and chemical treat- 
ment. They also describe what can be 
done with sea water in an extreme emer- 
gency. From the nature of your inquiry 
we are of the belief this article will fully 
answer your question. 

— L. Guy Wilky, A.S.C. 

KEYED PHOTOGRAPHY. “What 
is meant by high key, low key and 
medium key photography? I often 
see these terms mentioned in your 
reviews of the photography of the 
professional pictures.” 

B. C. G., Indianapolis. 

These terms refer to the visual tone 
of the picture: high key indicating that 
light tones predominate; low key indi- 
cating that darker, more sombre tones 
predominate. Excellent examples of this 
are to be found in the pictorial section 
of the Cinematographic Annual, Vol. 2, 
where Plate XLII (“Pictorial Study”, by 
Ned van Buren, A.S.C.) is an excellent 
high-key landscape, and Plate XLII I 
(“Desert Study,” also by Mr. van Buren) 
is a typical low-key landscape. Similarly, 
Russell Ball’s portrait study of Noel Fran- 
cis (Plate LI) is an excellent high-key 
portrait, and Lawrence Grant’s “Portrait 
Study” (Plate XXXV) is an exemplary 
low-key portrait. 

— John F. Seitz, A.S.C. 

AIRPLANE CRASHES. “Thanks 
for ‘Stunts and Flights' in last 
month’s ‘Here’s How.’ Your maga- 
zine is more and more interesting 


HERE’S HOW 

by A. S. C. Members 


all the time. Now! How about 
airplane crashes?” 

— H. W. V., Ft. Meyers, Fla. 

The majority of the airplane crashes 
in aerial films have been bona-fide; the 
stunt-man Dick Grace, referred to last 
month, has for a number of years made 
a specialty of crashing airplanes for the 
camera, having completed, to date, a 
total of about fifty crashes. He guar- 
antees to smash an airplane exactly to 
order; hitting and stopping at any de- 
sired point, smashing in any way desired, 
and landing in any desired position 
(right-side-up, upside down, etc.) He 
has been known to place a handkerchief 
on the ground before a crash, promise 
to pick it up from the crashed plane, and 
smash the plane so accurately that all 
he had to do was reach out of the cock- 
pit and pick up the handkerchief! He 
has, in doing these crashes managed to 
break most of his bones (including his 
neck), but he is still alive and still 
crashing planes. In some recent films, 
crashes have been faked, either with 
miniatures or with real planes thrown 
into the ground with a huge catapult; 
but in neither case is the picture so 
convincing as one of Grace’s bona-fide 
crashes. In one sequence of “Hell 
Divers,” a plane was supposed to land 
on a sandy beach. This beach was made 
on the MGM studio lot; a runway of 
three parallel planks, for the wheels and 
tail-skid, was laid down just under the 
surface of the sand, which was deep 
elsewhere, and a Navy pilot actually set 
one of these fast ships down on that 
hidden runway! For more information 
on plan-crashes, read Dick Grace’s 
“Squadron of Death” and “I Am Still 
Alive.” 

— Elmer G. Dyer, A.S.C. 

LARGE FINDERS FOR TELE- 
PHOTO WORK. “I use a Filmo 
70-D camera, with 1", 2" and 4" 
lenses. In using the tele lenses for 
quick action work, I find that the 
small size of the finder-mattes is 
a great disadvantage. How can I 
get a bigger finder-image?” 

— C.G., Beverly Hills. 
The simplest thing to do is to get an 
extra door for your camera, fitted with 
the finder of the older 70-A type. Then 
have a finder lens matched to the 2" 
lens, and engraved to show the field 
for the 4". For use with the 1" lens, 
you can get an auxiliary lens to slip over 
this, just as the auxiliary finder-lens for 


the 1 5 mm. lens fits over the regular 
70-D finder. As a precaution, it might 
be well to have this auxiliary lens made 
of tinted glass, so you would not leave 
it on when using the 2" and 4" lenses. 

— William Stull. A.S.C. 

APERTURE MARKS. “Recently 
when I was shopping for a still 
camera I noticed that there were 
several different methods of mark- 
ing the aperture. The Leica cam- 
era had such stops as 4. 5. 6. 3. 9 
etc. Others had the U.S. system 
such as 4 8 16. These were con- 
fusing to me. Will you explain 
these different markings.” 

— J. C. I., Denver. 

There are three systems in vogue. The 
most common here and in England is 
the commonly termed British-American 
F. numbers. The Leica uses what is 
known as the Continental F system. 

The following table will show you the 
relative exposure values of each system. 


Con. 

B.A. 

U.S. 

Relative 

F 

F 


Exposure 


4 

1 

1 

4.5 



1 'A 


5.6 

2 

2 

6.3 



2 Vz 


8 

4 

4 

9 



5 


1 1.3 

8 

8 

12.5 



10 


16 

16 

16 

18 



20 


22.6 

32 

32 

25 



40 


32 

64 

64 

36 



80 


45.2 

128 

128 

50 



160 


— Jackson Rose, A.S.C. 

CLEANING FILM. “How can I 
clean film which has become dirty?” 

Moisten several layers of cloth with 
Carbon Tetrachloride (Carbona) and run 
your film through this. You will find it 
will do a very nice job of cleaning and 
will not injure the film. 

If, however, you wish a particularly 
good job of cleaning done on your film, 
I would suggest you send it to a film 
laboratory. These laboratories are 
equipped for just such a work. They 
will pass the film through various chem- 
icals, polishers and buffers with the re- 
sult that the film will look like new. 

— Edward ). Schneider, A.S.C. 
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CINE- 

KODAK 

SPECIAL 

EXCEEDS YOUR 


HIGHEST PICTURE 
MAKING AMBITIONS 


Cine-Kodak Special with 100-Foot film chamber, 
6-inch telephoto and standard f.1 .9 lenses. 


C INE-KODAK SPECIAL completely frees 
serious picture makers from the neces- 
sary restrictions of regular 16 mm. home 
movie cameras. With this remarkable in- 
strument all of the unusual effects — such as 
double or multiple exposures, lap dissolves 
and animation — are made easy and certain. 


PROMINENT FEATURES, MANY EXCLUSIVE 

Variable speed control, interchangeable film 
chambers, reflex and eye-level finders, variable 
shutter, single-frame release, one- and eight-frame 
hand cranks, and a set of masks are but a few of 
the Special’s outstanding appointments. 

Ask your Cine-Kodak dealer about the Special. 
A comprehensive descriptive booklet will be sent 
from Rochester free on request. 



The Special's exclusive and eas- 
ily operated variable slit shutter 
makes Fades and lap dissolves 
easy and certain. 

The one- and eisht-Frame hand 
crank shafts have many uses — 
among them winding back for 
dissolves and double exposures. 

The Special's reflex finder shows 
the field of the taking lens on a 
ground glass screen — permits 
visual focusing with all lenses. 

Interchangeable 100-foot and 
200-foot film chambers enable 
you to switch from one film to 
another in a few seconds. 

If it isn't an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, NEWYORK 
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CINEPHOTOGRAPHER 
Leads . . . 

Here 7 s How They Voted! 

Out of a total of 1563 Votes received from 
every section of the country the name CINE- 
PHOTOGRAPHER is leading by a large margin. 


CINEPHOTOGRAPHER .1 116 Votes 

CINEGRAPHIST 131 Votes 

CINECRAPHER 92 Votes 


This represents returns up to the time of going to press. They are 
still coming in. You can’t tell, next month may see a reversal of this listing 
. . . however it does seem very doubtful. 

Here are some of the comments given in connection with this idea. 

“Your action in giving the Amateur Cinematographer a more dignified 
name than Amateur Movie Maker is one of the finest things that has been 
done for us. I agree that Amateur is not fitting for many who are now 
pursuing this hobby.” 

“Long live CINEPHOTOGRAPHER. Deep down in my heart I always 
hated to admit that I was an amateur. The name Cinephotographer is going 
to make us a bit more proud of our hobby.” 

“I want to thank the American Society of Cinematographers for taking 
us under their wing through their publication THE AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER. I was at the point where I didn’t know where to turn for the 
information I needed. Your campaign to give the advanced amateur a dis- 
tinctive name is a mighty progressive step. I’m for CINEPHOTOGRAPHER.” 

This is just a few of the typical letters we received on this suggestion 
to give the Advanced Amateur a name that would distinctly label him as 
being advanced in the hobby of Cinematography. 

It’s not too late to vote, use a post card if you wish. Perhaps you 
believe the name CINEPHOTOGRAPHER can be improved. Give us your 
suggestion. 


I prefer the name 


for the user of Cine cameras. 

Name 

Street 

City 
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Wheels of Industry 

Continued from Page 56 
can be used for repair purposes. Table- 
tops can be made resistant to acid or 
alkali. Walls can be finished to resist 
all photographic solutions. Sinks can be 
lined. 

Hypo recovery barrels or boxes can be 
preserved. Darkroom floors can be made 
chemical-proof and can be sealed. Ce- 
ment floors can be water-proofed. Fun- 
nels can be made chemical-proof. Re- 
flections can be killed. Leather, cloth, or 
fabrics can be made waterproof and 
chemical-proof. 

Above the six-foot line, protection 
against the ravages of photographic 
chemicals or water is unnecessary, but a 
safe color is still necessary. Another 
new paint supplied by the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, “Panchromatic Green,” 
has been compounded for this purpose. 

Panchromatic Green is a light green 
which reflects all the light possible when 
a darkroom is lighted with a Panchro- 
matic Safelight or a Series 3 Safelight. 
If, on the other hand, the room is 
lighted with a yellow or a red safe-light, 
the reflective power of the paint is still 
at a maximum for such a color. When a 
a darkroom is painted with Panchromatic 
Green, the walls look light under the 
illumination of a Series 3 Safelight, and 
gray when the room is flooded with yel- 
low light, but dark when red light is used. 

16 mm Splicer and Rewind 

• The Fotoshop announces a new 1 6 

mm Splicer and geared Rewind which 

they claim is one of the lowest priced 
on the market and still has a utility 
that is surprising. The equipment con- 
tains the two rewinds, a splicer and 
clamp for the cementing of the film. It 
sells for less than five dollars. 

New Filmo Projector 

• Bell Cr Howell has recently brought 

out a new Filmo projector, the Model 

R, complete with such features as 500- 
watt illumination, automatic power re- 
wind, reverse switch for running film 
backwards, clutch for still projection, 
manual framer, etc. 

While a 500-watt 1 10-volt lamp with 
its intense illumination is standard for 
this new projector, 300-, 400-, and 500- 
watt 105- to 120-volt lamps may also 
be used. 

A special device provides cooling for 
high power lamps, thus prolonging lamp 
life and giving maximum efficiency. It 
provides comfortable coolness for the pro- 
jector exterior, too. 

The manual framer takes care of out- 
of-frame prints, while properly made pic- 
tures are framed automatically. 

A lateral reflector adjustment is 
claimed to give maximum effectiveness to 
the reflector. 

This projector can be had without case, 
clutch, rewind and reverse at a reduction 
in basic price. 


Here's the 
Perfect 
Vacation 
Camera! 


Fits the Pocket — 

Easily Taken Anywhere 

Unexcelled for 
Versatility, Speed 
and Economy 
of Operation 


f AUTO FOCAL 

^ ,= C ^ MERA 


The ideal camera for sport, travel, and speed pictures. LEICA weighs only 
19 ounces, fits the pocket, is easy to take along anywhere. It has 7 inter- 
changeable lenses for every purpose. It is equipped with a built-in range 
finder which gives you correct focus for every picture, instantly, without 
guesswork. It has a focal plane shutter with speeds of 1 /20th to 1 /500th 
seconds, and time exposures. It takes 36 pictures on a single roll of standard 
cinema film, giving you sharp negatives from which you can make enlarge- 
ments up to 12x18 inches or more. Compactly designed, with all controls on 
top — right at your fingertips, for speed, accuracy, and convenience. 

Your Choice of These 7 Interchangeable Lenses 

50 mm. ELMAR F:3.5 Standard Lens. 

35 mm. ELMAR F:3.5 Lens for wide angle pictures. 

50 mm. HEKTOR F:2.5 Lens for speed pictures. 

73 mm. HEKTOR F:1.9 ultra speed Lens for indoor and night photography. 
90 mm. ELMAR F:4 portrait or medium telephoto lens. 

105 mm. ELMAR F:6.3 light telephoto lens. 

135 mm. ELMAR F:4.5 high speed telephoto lens for distant moving 
objects, etc. 

The LEICA Camera may be equipped with a Universal View Finder, Angle 
View Finder, or Reflecting View Finder. Over 300 Leica attachments and 
accessories for every photographic need. 

LEICA Model D, with 50 mm. ELMAR f:3.5 lens, and 10" wire cable release, 
$92.50. Write for Free Illustrated Booklet, “Why LEICA?” Also new Circular 
No. 1214 describing the new STANDARD LEICA, at $66.00. 

10% price increase on LEICA Cameras and equipment 
effective May 6th, due to fluctuation in exchange rates. 

E. LEITZ. live.. Dept. 307 


60 East 10th Street 


New York 


Microscopic Device 

# The making of microscopic motion 
pictures has been greatly simplified by 
an attachment developed for use with a 
Bell & Howell 16 mm. motion picture 
camera and any ordinary microscope. 
The device consists of a horizontal tube 
mounting a split-beam prism which de- 
flects about 90 per cent of the available 
photographic light in a parallel ray, into 
the regular standard 1" F 3.5 camera 
lens, which remains set at infinity. The 
remainder of the light passes up the 
microscope tube, set at 1 60 mm., over 


which fits a finder-sleeve fitted with a 
mask which shows the user the limits of 
the field being photographed by the 
camera. This reduced amount of light 
reaching the eye makes it easy to ob- 
serve the object that is being photo- 
graphed and to keep it in sharp focus by 
means of the fine adjustment of the 
microscope itself. The third part of the 
accessory set-up is an adjustable camera 
stand that raises and lowers the camera 
to the exact height made necessary by 
the particular job under the microscope 
objective. 
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Metropolitan Club to Film Manhattan 


• As a club activity the Metropolitan 

Motion Picture Club is planning the 
filming of New York City. This, accord- 
ing to the present plan, will not consist 
of the usual shots of principal buildings 
and statues, but will show the people of 
New York, at work and at play, types 
and characters, giving a cross section of 
the city in the peoples that make up 
that interesting city. 

This is a part of the news of their 
interesting little paper which they have 
given the title of “Close-Up,” edited by 
Annette C. Decker. We highly commend 
the editor on her fine ability to make 
this two page multigraphed sheet newsy 
and interesting, not only to the members 
of the club but to anyone interested in 
the making of 16 mm. pictures. 

Some of the things featured by this 
club were “Garden Close-ups” at their 
January meeting. This consisted of pic- 
tures made of the gardens of members. 
“Talk on Composition” was the special 
feature for the February meeting. 


Hoffman Works Out 
Dissolves 

• T. B. Hoffman who was awarded the 
prize for the “Ideal Home Movie” 

has been doing much experimenting with 
his Filmo on dissolves. He is employing 
this particularly in assembling the pic- 
tures of his youngster’s successive birth- 
days, dissolving one event into another. 

In winding back for this purpose he 
has conceived the idea of placing a very 
minute particle of Kodak tape on the 
face of the film so that when he re- 
winds his finger will quickly feel this. 

Also he works his footage out by 
having someone hold a stop watch so 
that he can correctly time the action. 

Movie Star Visits With 
Greenbrier Club 

• Jacqueline Logan, famed for her 
achievements in pictures, visited the 

Greenbrier Movie Club at their last 
meeting in White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. Miss Logan spent considerable time 
with the members of the club, accord- 
ing to Hal Morey, secretary, giving some 
of the girls pointers on make-up. 

In keeping with the time the Green- 
brier Club will give a Stein Party on 
June 16th. Prosit! 

Portland Meeting Features 
Sound On 16 mm. 

• At the May meeting of the Portland 
Cine Club, “Sound on 16 mm.” was 

the tempting morsel that brought out 
not only practically a full membership, 
but many friends. 

Arrangements for this interesting 
meeting were made by August Benz, 
secretary, and other officers of that club. 


“Lighting” was given the limelight in 
the March gathering. In April the high- 
light was a demonstration of Victor 
Animatograph products. In May several 
of the pictures entered in the American 
Cinematographer 1932 contest were 
shown, and in June they have the prize 
winning pictures of 1932 scheduled for 
the highlight of the meeting. 

Newcomb Making Picture 
For Television 

9 R. V. Newcomb who conducts the 
class in Cinematography at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota has just com- 
pleted a 1 00 foot comedy on standard 
film for television purposes. 

Just how this is going to be used, 
Newcomb does not state. However, it 
evidently is the first of its kind that 
has been produced exclusively for Tele- 
vision. 

Newcomb also secured some interest- 
ing pictures for the South Dakota Board 
of Health of the Typhoid epidemic in 
Chamberlain, S. D., where there were 
300 cases of typhoid in a little town of 
1 500 people. This picture includes in- 
teriors, hospital and laboratory scenes. 

Little Shoots Picture At 
Midnight 

9 Taking advantage of the light pro- 
vided by a battery of army search 
lights in the launching of a ship recently 
in New York, Duncan MacD. Little 
trained his camera on this leviathan of 
the deep and secured some mighty inter- 
esting pictures of the maiden trip of 
this vessel. This, also, in spite of the 
fact that it all occurred during a very 
heavy down pour of rain. 

Rodakiewicz On Film 
Expedition 

# Henry Rodakiewicz who submitted the 
beautiful “Portrait of a Young Man” 
in the 1932 Competition has joined a 
expedition that is headed for British 
Guiana. Rodakiewicz goes as the an- 
thropologist of the party. This expedi- 
tion will make a motion picture record 
of this expedition with Floyd Crosby who 
photographed a part of “Tabu” acting 
as the cinematographer. 

Chicago To View Pictures 
Of Boston Club 

9 In an interchange of pictures the Chi- 
cago Cinema Club at its next meeting 
will view six reels which were sent to 
them by the Boston Cinema Club. 

The Chicago Cinema Club sent a 
number of its pictures for a recent meet- 
ing of the Boston Club. These clubs not 
only interchange pictures, but they inter- 
change criticisms. These criticisms spare 
none of the Cine producers. 



Summers Uses Professional 
Finder 

• W. J. Summers is a bit particular 
about getting what he sees, or is it 

seeing what he gets? Anyway, he has 
equipped his camera with one of the 
Harrison Professional 16 mm. finders 
which is built for parallax so that he can 
set it for the footage of the subject 
which he is shooting. Also according to 
his statement he has had it equipped 
with masks for lenses ranging up to 4". 

San Francisco Club Makes 
Comedy 

• As the highlight of their picnic and 
field day held on May 21st the Cinema 

Club of San Francisco set down a pro- 
gram that tested the ability of their 
members. 

A rule was made that all who at- 
tended the picnic were obliged to per- 
form any act which was requested of the 
cameraman. At some subsequent meet- 
ing the club will pick by vote the pic- 
ture produced with the scenes shot on 
this field day as a basis, although the 
general theme of the picture may be 
anything the maker desires so long as the 
field day shots have been worked in. 

Navin Will Produce Comedy 
For Competition 

• Jack Navin who last year entered his 
picture “Drifting” intends to enter a 

comedy in this year's competition. The 
picture has tentatively been titled “Sub- 
Deb” and will have in its leading roles 
Elizabeth Sutherland, Thayer Hutchin- 
son, Ted Newman and Edward MacKen- 
zie, all of whom appeared in “Drifting.” 
From his brief sketch, Navin has 
seemingly worked out a smooth con- 
tinuity that should work up in to a well 
rounded out photoplay. 
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Honor Is Yours! 


No greater honor can be achieved by the Amateur motion picture maker 
than to be awarded one of the medallions which will be given by the Amer- 
ican Society of Cinematographers in the 1933 Competition being conducted 
by this paper. 

In the judging of these pictures this Society of expert cinematographers 
recognizes the limitations of the 16 mm. camera . . . the difficulties you 

must encounter without having all of the professional equipment at your 
command. Therefore, a recognition, an award, is an acknowledgment that 
your work is outstanding . . . that you have achieved great progress in the 
making of motion pictures. 

The classifications are wide enough and varied enough to permit every- 
one with worthy work recognition. Last year awards were given for Pho- 
tography, Kodacolor, Home Movie. Production, Scenic, Animated Cartoon, 
News Reel, Nature Study, Medical, Technical Process, Educational, Travel 
and Aerial Photography. 

It is not necessary that you be a subscriber of this paper. The only 
rule is that you have no professional help, and that the pictures be received 
at the offices of the AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER not later than Oct. 
31, 1933. 

Each entrant, whether he wins a prize or not, will be given an expert 
criticism of his picture by a member of the American Society of Cinema- 
tographers. 
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Rolle if lex 

The Camera that Thinks for You 



The 
IDEAL 
STILL 
CAMERA 
for the 
CINEMATOC- 
RAPHER 


Uniquely dif- 
ferent from 
other cameras, 
Rolleiflex is a 
revelation in 
accuracy and 
simplicity. A 
high - speed 
focusing finder lens — used at full aperture — 
and synchronized with the camera lens — re- 
flects — in full film size — a brightly luminous, 
upright, easily focused image on a ground 
glass finder which reveals, even thruout ex- 
posure, an exact, colorful picture of your sub- 
ject and the sharpness you will obtain on your 
negative. This distinctive arrangement pro- 
vides you with the most artistic, accurate and 
economic means for the creation of stills. 


Booklet on request 

BURLEIGH BROOKS 

127 West 42 Street New York 


GOERZ 


LENSES 


When it is considered that a lens will 
be as effective ten years from now — • 
as it is to-day, it is false economy to 
be swayed by price rather than quality 

The purchase of a Goerz lens 

is an investment in pleasure bearing 
dividends in the form of better pictures. 
Booklet AC6 on request. 

C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN 
OPTICAL CO. 

317 East 34 Street New York 


FILMADOR 



Safeguards your Precious Films from the 
deteriorating effects of Dryness. 

At All Dealers. 

$5.00 


Hunting With a Camera 

Continued from Page 59 


First of all, comes the outfit. You’ll 
need a good camera, of course; one that 
is light and portable; one that you’ve 
had long enough to be perfectly familiar 
with; one that you can get into action 
quickly and accurately — for nature in 
the raw doesn’t wait for any cameraman! 
Now, if you are hunting out west, you’ll 
probably be in the saddle; so you'd better 
make provision for slinging your cam- 
era around your neck. Forget about 
the case — you’ll often have to get into 
action in a matter of split-seconds, and 
by the time you get the camera out of 
the case and ready to go, Mr. Cougar is 
in the next county. 

Using Field Classes 

In most cases, you’ll need a pair of 
field-glasses, so you can spot your game 
at a distance; for the same reason, you’ll 
need a couple of telephoto lenses in a 
turret. Personally, I use an f : 1 . 8 one 
inch lens, an f:3.5 two-inch lens, and an 
f:4.5 four-inch lens. That assortment 
was John Arnold’s advice — and a mighty 
good choice, I found. You can get more 
powerful telephotos — but you’ll need a 
tripod for them; besides, they won’t have 
much depth of focus — and when you’re 
in a hurry you can’t always stop to focus 
perfectly. Super-Sensitive film, of 
course, for light-conditions won’t always 
be perfect, by a long shot — and the ex- 
tra speed of Super will save many a shot 
that you’d have to pass up otherwise. So 
will that fast one-inch lens! Incidentally, 
it’s a good bet to practice enough before- 
hand so that you can hit the exposure 
pretty close to right every time, without 
having to consult a meter. Also, a cam- 
era that has a variety of speeds is mighty 
useful; in bad lights, you can get away 
with, say, 12 picture-speed without 
speeding the action much — and the extra 
exposure helps a lot. On the other hand, 
when the light is good, slow-motion pic- 
tures (taken at 32 or 64) are fascinat- 
ing. I’ve never seen anything to equal 
the grace of a Cougar’s movement when 
he’s in a hurry. I’ve seen some of them 
jump out of a thirty or forty foot tree, 
and land running. Done in slow-motion, 
such action is really wonderful. 

Brace Your Camera 

Some sort of a brace that you can 
rest the camera on is a big help in using 
telephoto lenses; you can’t always use a 
tripod — but a firm foundation makes all 
the difference in the world — especially 
when you’re using a four-inch lens. An- 
other thing: in this type of work use an 
auxiliary finder of some sort — one that 
gives a really good-sized image, for the 
regular finders, when matted down for 
telephoto lenses, are so darn small that 


if you do manage to follow your object 
it’s more luck than anything else. 

If you can manage to get some more 
or less close shots of the animal, by all 
means do it. It peps up your finished 
reel a whole lot. 

No, there’s nothing like hunting with 
a movie-camera. Next vacation I get 
I’m going up into the Rockies— and try 
and bag some grizzlies. Then I may 
really have something to talk about! 


Light Control 

Continued from Page 62 
on a person is too harsh, and yet you 
do not wish to diffuse the entire scene, 
you will have to resort to a gauze dif- 
fuser. Cover a rather large barrel hoop 
with a layer or two of white gauze, de- 
pending on the intensity of the sun and 
the amount of diffusion desired, and 
fasten this hoop to the end of a long 
pole so that it can be easily handled at 
a distance. To use, it is simply held 
between the source of the light and the 
person being photographed. In this way 
only the light falling on the person is 
diffused while the rest of the scene is 
illuminated with just as much hard light 
as before. 

If you do not wish to use gauze in 
diffusing a scene you can secure dif- 
fusion filters which are equally efficient. 
They may be obtained in several differ- 
ent degrees of diffusion. The most pop- 
ual one is the Schiebe 1 V 2 , which is 
mostly used for close-ups as it eliminates 
most of the harsh lines on the face. A 
,75x increase in the exposure is re- 
quired with all types of emulsions. 

Then again the neutral density filters 
perform a similar function. They are 
used to modify extreme harshness and 
to soften strong contrasts such as sun- 
sets, back-light on water, strong sunlight 
on white expanses such as sandy beaches 
and the like. These filters come in four 
degrees, ranging from the 25% with a 
factor of 2 for all types of emulsions to 
the 100% with a factor of 8 for all 
types of emulsions. 

The old reliable K-3 and C filters 
have other uses in addition to their color 
correction and haze cutting properties. 
In flat daylight they will increase the 
contrast to a considerable degree. In 
place of the no longer obtainable K-3 
filter, the XI and X2 filters will per- 
form a similar function. Their factors, 
as always, depends on the type of emul- 
sion they are being used with. 

In addition to all the aforementioned 
devices and dodges there is one other 
factor which is quite necessary. And 
that is . . . common sense. In fact, it 
should be used at all times in cine work, 
it will always improve the film. 
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CUSTOM BUILT 16 MM 
PROFESSIONAL CAMERA 
WITH SOUND ON FILM 

• 1000 ft. magazines optional 

• 400 ft. magazines, regular equip- 

ment 

• 200 ft. magazines optional 

• Veeder-Root footage counter 

• Mask slot, and reverse take-up 

• One frame and 8 frame crank 

• Coerz Variable view finder 

• Focus-on-film, 10X magnification, 

upright image 

• Four lens turret, standard lens 

mounts 

• Variable shutter for fades and 

laps 

• Side tension aperture 

• Silent Cam movement 

Special equipment designed and 
built 

ERIC M. BERNDT 



112 East 73rd Street 


SOUND 

New York 

COLOR 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 

ONE OF AMERICA’S LARGEST 

LIBRARIES 

Silent and 16 mm and 

Sound on Disc 9'/2 mm. 

No Charge for Time Library Films 
are in Transit 

Distributors of Everything in Movie 
Equipment and Film. Send for our Large 
Catalogue and Free Membership. 

A FEW OF OUR SPECIALS 
B & H or EASTMAN Empty 400' Alu- 
minum Reels, 38c; Humidors, 45c; 30x40 
Class Beaded Screen on Rollers, $4.86 

MOGCLL RROS. 

1944-H Boston Road New York City 



EXCHANCE and RENTAL 

Wide Selection of Features . . Comedies 
. . Cartoons . . Travelogues . . Edu- 
cational 

Complete line of Cameras, 
Projectors, Lenses, etc. 

HARRY’S CAMERA SHOP 

317 W. 50th St. New York 


Shooting Indian Sun Dance 

Continued from Page 60 
paid them three hundred dollars for per- 
mission to take pictures of their cere- 
mony. Since that time a movie camera 
means big money to them. 

But the agent tipped me off to some 
big medicine — and it worked. Get to 
the festivities before the real ceremonies 
begin. Give each dancer a dollar, there 
are usually about ten dancers, and they 
will go through their stuff for you, add- 
ing a few extra flourishes for your 
especial benefit. Perhaps a fifty cent 
piece would do the trick this year — 
who knows? 


Studying the Professional 

Continued from Page 61 
advertised, the unsung portion of the 
program that will give you the basis of 
what your type of picture should contain 
of either scenic or travel. The majority 
of those pictures are shot so that they 
do not depend upon the sound of the 
occasion, but are given either a music 
background later or a descriptive talk. 
Basically they are silent. Study those 
pictures when you in the theatre and then 
analyze what they contained to make 
them interesting to you. You’ll find it’s 
the human and intimate things. Those 
scenes which showed the spirit of the 
event, whether it is lethargic or of a 
high tempo. Those pictures will inspire 
you. 


Victor Reverse Action 
Camera 

• Effective June 1st, Reverse Action will 
be included as a regular feature of the 
Model 5 Victor Camera, according to 
a current announcement by Victor An- 
imatograph Corporation, Davenport, la. 
This feature will not be accompanied 
by an increase in price. 

It is expected that Reverse Action 
will be made available to present Victor 
users also, as it is claimed that the fea- 
ture can be built into cameras of users 
willing to pay a reasonable alteration 
charge. 

The Victor method of handling this 
permits the film to be backed up for 
making lap-dissolves or double expo- 
sures without the slightest hazard of 
losing the film loop or piling the film 
up as both feed and take-up reel shafts 
are power-motivated and equipped with 
friction clutches. Film action is reversed 
by means of a hand crank, which facil- 
itates counting of film frames. 

Double exposure and dissolves is 
brought to Victor users by means of this 
newly developed reverse action. This 
seemingly is the popular trend among 
present Cinephotographers who are de- 
sirous to securing effects that are pro- 
fessional in their aspects. 


The N ew Voigtlander 

Prcminent 

Eliminates Guesswork 



"focuses automatically 
’’measures the exposure time 


"shows you direct vision view 


ALL WITHOUT ANY OUTSIDE 
ACCESSORIES— 

ALL the EXTRAS are BUILT in the new 
Voigtlander PROMINENT 


You have no extra pieces or equip- 
ment to carry with the Prominent. 
Everything you need to insure fine, 
clear, sharp pictures is built right into 
the camera itself. 

It is the FIRST and ONLY roll film 


camera taking Standard Kodak size film 
with built-in Range Finder, Exposure 
Meter and Double Mask Finder, for 
either 

8 pictures 214x3 'A or 16 pictures 
, 5 / 8 x 21 / 2 ‘ „ „ 

Uses Standard No. 120 film. Range 
Finder can be used with camera open or 
closed. Lens automatically springs out 
to proper focus. Can be used under 
any conditions indoors or 
out. 


Equipped with F4.5 Heliar 
Lens in Self Timing 
Compur Shutter. 


$ 82-50 

including 

carrying 

case 


WILLOUGHBY’S 

110 West 32nd Street New York 


APEX 



FILM 


CAMERA 

“The Professional Film for the Amateur” 
provides you with a 
NECATIVE FOR SAFE KEEPINC 

and a 

POSITIVE FOR PROJECTION 

100 ft. reel, fast, semi-chromatic. ...$5.00 

100 ft. reel Supersensitive $6.50 

Mention your dealer’s name when 
ordering. 


APEX 

723 7th 
Ave. 



FILMS, 

Inc. 

New York 
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AGFA 16 mm. Duplicates 

The quality of a Reversible Stock is reflected in the duplicates it will 
make. Agfa s fame is unquestioned — our system permits of corrections and 
frequently a finer print in the duplicate than was contained in the original. 
For extra prints of your most prized pictures you can make no wiser choice 
than Agfa Reversible Duplicates. 

Agfa Reversible Panchromatic Safety Film — 

Agfa Reversible Super-sensitive Panchromtic Film 

Ask Your Dealer 

FINISHINC STATIONS 


Agfa Ansco Corporation, 29 Charles St., Binghamton, New York 
Agfa Ansco Corporation, 11112 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 
Agfa Ansco Corporation, 223 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION 

Binghamton, N. Y., U. S. A. 


RS 


■ 



J (It last 

the Silent 
Camera!' 



ANDRE DEBRIE inc 

115 WEST 45™ ST. NEW YORK CITY" 


Special Effect Use of Filters 

Continued from Page 51 

the light to pass through it that is of the 
same color as the filter. Example: a pure 
red filter passes a pure red light, while 
a pure blue passes a blue, and so forth. 

(b) . A transparent color filter stops 
or prevents light from passing through 
it which is of a different color than that 
of the filter up to its saturation point. 

(c) . The saturation point of a color 

filter depends upon the purity of the 
color, the density of the color, and the 
intensity of the light that it is filtering. 

Interpreting those three sub-divisions 
of selective filters in terms of exposure 
and balance on a Pan-chromatic negative. 

Color and Exposure 

Division (a) means that if we have a 
red object (for convenience w'e will use 
the term colored object, meaning that 
we have colored light coming from the 
object, whether it is caused by illumi- 
nating white with a colored light or il- 
luminating a colored object with white 
light) , and add a red filter to the camera 
which is of the same color as the ob- 
ject, there will be substantially no 
change in the density or exposure of the 
red object on the film as compared with 
not using a filter. In other words, a 
color filter does not change the expos- 
ure of an object which is the same color 
as the filter. 

Division (b) means that if we have a 
red object and add a blue, or green fil- 
ter (there being only three primary 
colors) to the camera, there will be a 
change in the density or exposure of 
the red object on the film as compared 
with not using a filter and this amount 
of change in exposure is dependent upon 
the saturation point of the filter. 

Amount of Color Important 

Division ( c ) would probably become 
confusing if all the factors were taken 
into consideration, so we will only con- 
sider the most important factor, which 
is density, or amount, of color in both 
the filter and the object and interchange 
the expressions, saturation point for den- 
sity of colors so that the difference in 
exposure or density on the film in the 
(b) illustration would be dependent upon 
the density of the color filter and color 
of the object, or, combining (b) and (c) 
in a general statement, a color filter 
will only change the exposure of an ob- 
ject which is of a different color than 
that of the filter, and the amount of 
change in exposure is dependent upon 
the density of the filter, and amount of 
color from the object. 

As we have formulated rules which 
apply only to colored objects, and colored 
filters, we should also consider colored 
filters for non-colored objects, or whites, 
blacks, grays; as I have stated above, 
the neutral or non-selective filters do not 
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Vernon L. Walker, 

A. S. C. 

Is one of the latest to join the ranks 
of “Crescent” insured. It saved him 
money, because we gave him a 90c 
camera rate and a 20% discount on 
auto insurance. 

There is a reason why so many 
leading cameramen insure with us. 


CRESCENT BROKERAGE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Rolan C. Kennell, Manager 
416 W. 8th St., Los Angeles TR 8677 


WE WANT 


3 5 mm. travel , 
fight, thrill and 
curiosity films from all parts of the 
earth. Unusual and interesting films 
depicting the life and habits of 
Asiatic people as well as others. 


Send us description and length of 
subject. Cash will be remitted for 
any subject accepted. 


We have for sale negative and 
positive short ends, both Eastman and 
Dupont. 

Continental Film Craft, Inc. 
1611 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 


30% to 60% Cash Savings 

on 16 mm. and 35 mm. cameras, projectors 
and accessories. Write for Bass Bargaingram. 
Specify size of apparatus interested in. For 
over 22 years Value Leaders of the nation. 
Your copy is ready. Write for it. 

BASS CAMERA COMPANY 

179 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


ROY DAVIDGE 
FILM 

LABORATORIES 

Negative Developing 
and Daily Print 
Exclusively 

6701 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
GRanite 3108 


have any effect upon colored objects 
except to change the exposure equally 
for all, the reverse being also true when 
the objects have no color and a colored 
filter is added, the exposure is simply 
decreased, depending upon the density 
of the colored filter, or a colored filter 
is only selective when there is color for 
it to select from, and this rule, although 
applying to the use of all filters is of 
greatest importance in the special effect 
use of filters, because without colored 
objects there is no filter which can be 
added to create an out of balance con- 
dition that cannot be done with a change 
of exposure. 

Filters can be a complicated tool in 
the hands of the photographer. Few 
seemingly know that many filters might 
serve a double purpose. This basic knowl- 
edge must be possessed in order to 
use the filter intelligently. The thing 
to be determined before using the filter 
is to decide whether it is for special 
effect or for correction. 

This article dwells briefly with the 
fundamental purposes of filters. Their 
other phases will be gone into in future 
articles. 


You Must Keep Emulsions 
Dry In Tropics 

Continued from Page 53 
Bell and Howell for either black and 
white or color. We carried several 
Eyemos. Other than that our spare parts 
consisted of the smaller things mostly. 

The sound equipment we took with us 
was never unpacked. We intended to 
get the jungle noises of birds and ani- 
mals, but decided we could get them just 
as well back here in Hollywood, at the 
zoo. 

We also had with us Steinman devel- 
oping reels, but built our own tanks 
there in Ceylon. Built our own drying 
drums. We wanted to keep our equip- 
ment down to a minimum for both our 
trip on the ocean and our travel to the 
base of operation. 

Cemented lenses gave me trouble. The 
moisture seemed to creep between the 
two elements .... to penetrate right into 
that cement and ruin my lenses. I 
stuck to uncemented lenses on that trip 
and sealed my cemented lenses in water 
tight containers. 

Moisture crept right between those 
pieces of glass, as tightly as they are 
fitted into the mounts, as carefully as 
they are constructed. This to me was 
a surprise. I felt that there must be 
some limit to where that creeping mois- 
ture could go .... to the extent it 
could cause trouble. But its action is 
slow .... sure — just like the heat 
pressing .... creeping .... clinging, 
never letting you forget you are in the 
tropics. 



MULTICOLOR 


Film Laboratories 

Complete 

Technical 

Service 

• Black and White Proc- 
essing 

• Daily and Release Print- 
ing 

• Lavenders and Dupe 
Negatives 

• Color Processing 

• Cutting Room Facilities 

• Projection Rooms 

• Theatre Preview Rooms 

• Camera Rentals 


7000 Romaine St. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone HOIlywood 7741 




SOUND RECORDING 

EQUIPMENT FOR 

ALL APPLICATIONS 


CINEMA SOUND EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

8572 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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"ARTREEVES" 

DEPENDABLE 
SOUND RECORDING 
AND 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Sirvanse escribirnos en vuestro idioma y tendremos sumo gusto en enviarles 

detalles completos. 

Demandez nos instructions en francais et brochures illustrees. 

Representative 
MOVIE CAMERA CO. 

Phone: WYoming 4501 Bombay, India 


Hollywood 

Motion PigTure/[ouipmemT (o. |Td. 

645 NORTH MARTEL AVE- ( ^ CABLE ADDRESS ARTREEVES 


HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA. LJSA 





TWeiv Prices 

TRUEBALL 


TRIPOD HEADS 


Model B Professional $300.00 

For Bell & Howell and Mitchell 
Cameras and their respective 
tripod. With the ORIGINAL 
instant release telescopic handle. 

FRED HOEFNER 

GLadstonc 0243 
5319 Santa Monica Boulevard 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


OF SPECIAL ALLOY 
LIGHTER WEIGHT 
The Same Efficient Head 

For follow shots, known for 
their smoothness of opera- 
tion and equal tension on 
all movements. 

Unaffected by temper- 
ature. 


Model A for Ama- 
teur motion picture 
cameras. Attaches 
to any standard 
STILL tripod. $12.00. 

T r ue ba 1 1 tripod 
heads are unexcelled 
for simplicity, ac- 
curacy and speed of 
operation. 

The Hoefner four- 
inch Iris and Sun- 
shade combination 
is also a superior 
product. 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 

for Professional and Amateur 

New and used. Bought, sold, rented 
and repaired. Camera Silencing. 
Send for Bargain Catalogue 


Hollywood Camera Exchange 

600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 
Tel: HO 3651 
Cable Address: HOcamex 
Open 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Riddle Me This 

Continued from Page 52 

if the subject-matter is properly chosen, 
more than justify the added effort 
necessary. 

HAL MOHR, A.S.C., Cinematographer 
of “Broadway,” “The King of Jazz,” etc. 

“I do not feel that the existing nat- 
ural-color processes have as yet attained 
perfection, either in operation or in re- 
sults. Therefore, I feel that under ex- 
isting conditions, black-and-white is the 
more expressive medium as well as the 
more economical. However, I firmly be- 
lieve in the future of natural-color cine- 
matography. It is bound to achieve tech- 
nical, artistic and operative perfection; 
probably it will do so sooner than any of 
us expect. When the day comes that we 
can make perfect natural-color pictures 
on the same efficient basis of our present 
perfected black-and-white, I shall cer- 
tainly prefer to work in color, for it of- 
fers greater opportunities for creative 
artistry than black-and-white can begin 
to approach. 

WALT DISNEY, Creator and producer of 
“Mickey Mouse” and the “Silly Sym- 
phonies.” 

“For some time past, we have been 
making our ‘Silly Symphonies’ in Tech- 
nicolor. The results have been most sat- 
isfactory. Our methods have been un- 
changed except that in creating our 
stories, we have naturally chosen plots 
and subject-matter which lent them- 
selves to the fantastic application of 
color; in other words, we have seen to 
it that the color was an integral part of 
every script, rather than a mere acces- 
sory. As to the box-office reaction to 
color, I can say little, for that is more 
intimately the concern of the distributor 
than of the producer. I can, however, re- 
peat, that we feel well satisfied, and en- 
tirely justified in making our release in 
Technicolor.” 

We Wore Silk Clove? In 
Alaska 

Continued from Page 54 
when it became frozen and too cold we 
used airplanes. These small boxes were 
mighty convenient in the loading of a 
plane. 

Because of the contraction and ex- 
pansion of the elements in the tubes we 
quickly discovered we had to tune the 
light valve in the temperature in which 
they were to be used. 

Electrolitic condensors and other vital 
parts we wrapped in fawn skin. 

While it was the expectation that the 
sound we would receive would not be up 
to par . . . and we were told sound 
would suffer because of the cold, we 
have found in tests that it was not 
noticeably affected. 

We kept the cold out so we could get 
the sound in. 
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DIRECTORY of DEALERS 

Handling the American Cinematographer 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix: Studio of Sound. P. O. Box 1671. 
Tucson: William M. Dennis, 22 United Bank 
Bldg. 

Nogales: A. W. Lohn, 309 Morley Ave. 

ARKANSAS 

Judsonia: Lee’s Novelty House. 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley: Berkeley Commercial Photo Co., 251 5 
Bancroft Way. 

Beverly Hills: Bob Robinson Home Movies, 417 

N. Beverly Drive. 

Fresno: Potter Drug Co., 1112 Fulton Ave. 
Glendale: Kug Art Photo Service, 205 So. 
Brand Blvd. 

Hollywood: Bell & Howell Co., 716 North La- 
Brea Ave. 

Hollywood Camera Exchange, Ltd., 1600 N. 
Cahuenga Blvd. 

Hollywood Citizen, 6366 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood Movie Supply Co., 6038 Sunset 
Blvd. 

J. V. Merchant, 6331 Hollywood Blvd. 
Morgan Camera Shop, 6305 Sunset Blvd. 
Universal News Agency, 1655 Las Palmas. 
Los Angeles: California Camera Hospital, 321 

O. T. Johnson Bldg. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 643 So. Hill 
Street. 

Educational Projecto Film Co., 317 N. Fair- 
fax. 

T. Iwata Art Store, 256 East First St. 
Lehnkering Pharmacy, 1501 N. Western 
Ave. 

B. B. Nichols, 731 South Hope St. 
Tappenbeck & Culver, 10958 Weyburn Ave., 
Westwood Village. 

Victor Animatograph Corp., 650 So. Grand 
Ave. 

Wilshire Personal Movies, 3150 Wilshire 
Blvd. 

Monrovia: Cliff’s Photo Art Shop. 

North Hollywood: Studio City Pharmacy, 12051 
Ventura Blvd. 

Oakland: Adams & Co., 380 14th St. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1918 Broadway. 
Pasadena: The Flag Studio, 59 East Colorado St. 
Richard Fromme, 965 S. Fair Oaks. 

A. C. Vroman, 329 East Colorado St. 
Richmond: La Moine Drug Co., 900 Macdonald 
Ave. 

Sacramento: Frank McDougal. 1017 10th St. 
San Bernardino: Steele’s Photo Service, 370 D 
Street. 

San Diego: Harold E. Lutes, 958 Fifth St. 

Ace Drug Co., 820 W. Washington St. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 419 Broadway. 
San Francisco: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 
216 Post St. 

Hirsch & Kaye, 239 Grant Ave. 

San Francisco Camera Exchange, 88 Third 

Schwabacher-Frey Stationary Co., 735 Mar- 
ket St. 

Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny & Sutter Sts. 
Trainer-Parsons Optical Co., 228 Post Street. 
San Jose: Webb’s Photo Supply Store, 66 So. 
First St. 

San Rafael: Webb & Rogers, 4th & B Sts. 
Santa Barbara: J. Walter Collinge, 1127 State 
St. 

The Camera Shop, 800 State St. 

Faulding’s, 623 State St. 

Stockton: The Holden Drug Co., Weber Ave. 
& Sutter St. 

Logan Studios, 20 N. San Joaquin St. 

COLORADO 

Denver: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 626 Six- 
teenth St. 

The May Co., 16th & Champa Sts. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport: Harvey & Lewis Co., 1148 Main 
St. 


Danbury: Heim’s Music Store. Inc., 221 Main 
Street 

Hartford: The D. C. Stoughton Co., 1255 S. 
Whitney St. 

Watkins Bros., 241 Asylum St. 

Meriden: Broderick & Curtin, 42 E. Main St. 
Middletown: F. B. Fountain Co., 483 Main St. 
New Haven: Eugene F. Clark Book Shop, 343 
Elm St. 

Norwich: Cranston Co., 25 Broadway. 
Waterbury: Curtis Art Co., 65 W. Main St. 

DELAWARE: 

New Castle: E. Challenger & Son. 
Wilmington: Butler’s Inc., 415 Market St. 
Wilmington Elec. Spec. Co., Inc., 405 Dela- 
ware Ave. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington: Columbia Photo Supply Co., Inc.. 
1424 New York Ave., N. W. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 607 14th St., 
N. W. 

Robbins, National Press Bldg., 529 14th St., 
N. W. 

FLORIDA 

Clearwater: Courtesy Cigar Store, Post Office 
Arcade. 

Jacksonville: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 129 
W. Adams St. 

Miami: Miami Photo Supply Co., 31 S. E. 
First Ave. 

St. Petersburg: Robinson’s Camera Shop, 410 
Central Ave. 

Tampa: Burgert Bros., Inc., 608 Madison St. 

CEORCIA 

Atlanta: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 183 

Peachtree St. 

IDAHO 

Boise: Ballou-Latimer Co., 9th & Idaho. 

ILLINOIS 

Bloomington: Hawkins Studio, 214 W. Wash- 
ington. 

Chicago: Aimer, Coe & Co., 105 N. Wabash 
Ave. 

Associated Film Libraries, Inc., Suite 224, 
190 N. State St. 

Bass Camera Co., 179 West Madison St. 
Central Camera Co., 230 S. Wabash Ave. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 133 N. Wabash 
Ave. 

Fair, The, Camera Dept., 7th Floor, State- 
Adams-Dearborn Sts. 

Lake Shore Radio Co., 3204-6 Broadway. 
Lyon & Healy, Inc., Wabash Ave. at Jack- 
son Blvd. 

Stanley Warren Co., 918 Irving Park Blvd. 
Norman Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St. 
Wolk Camera Co., 201 S. Dearborn St. 
Evanston: Aimer, Coe & Co., 1645 Orrington 
Ave. 

Hattstrom & Sanders, Inc., 702 Church St. 
Galesburg: Illinois Camera Shop, 84 So. 

Prairie St. 

Moline: Seaholms Kodak Co., 1507 Fifth Ave. 
Rockford: Johnson Photo Shop, 316 E. State St. 
Springfield: Camera Shop, The, 320 S. Fifth St. 

INDIANA 

Evansville: Smith & Butterfield, 310 Main St. 
Fort Wayne: The Howard Co., Inc.. 112 W. 
Wayne St. 

Indianapolis: L. S. Ayers & Co., Dept. 290, 

1 West Washington St. 

South Bend: Ault Camera Shop, 122 S. Main St. 
Terre Haute: Snyder’s Art Store, 21 S. 7th St. 

IOWA 

Cedar Rapids: Camera Shop, 220 Third Ave. 
Davenport: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 318 
Brady St. 

Des Moines: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 808 
Locust St. 


Iowa City: Rexall & Kodak Store, 124 E. Col- 
lege St. 

Sioux City: Lynn’s Photo Finishing, Inc., 419 
Pierce St. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 608 Pierce St. 
Waterloo: Mack’s Photo Shop. 

KANSAS 

Topeka: Hall Stationery Co., 623 Kansas Ave. 
Wichita: Jack Lewis Film Service, 329 Sedg- 
wick Building. 

Lawrence Photo Supply, 149 N. Lawrence 
Ave. 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington: W. W. Still, 129 W. Short St. 
Louisville: A. L. Bollinger Drug Co., Stilz & 
Frankfort Ave. 

Sutcliffe Co., 225 S. 4th Ave. 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria: The Newcomb Studios, 324 John- 
ston. 

Monroe: Griffin Studios. P. O. Box 681. 

New Orleans: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 213 
Baronne St. 

MAINE 

Auburn: Wells Sporting Coods Co, 52-54 
Court St. 

Portland: Bicknell Photo Service, 43 Exchange 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 309 N 
Charles St. 

Stark-Films, 219 W. Centre St. 

Zepp Photo Supply Co., 3044 Greenmount 
Ave. 

Hagerstown: R. M. Hays & Bros., 2830 W. 
Washington St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 38 Brom- 
field St. 

Boston Camera Exchange, 44 Bromfield St 
Cinecraft Co., of New England. 80 Boyl- 
ston St. 

Ralph Harris Co., 30 Bromfield St. 

Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., 155 Wash- 
ington St. 

Andrew J. Lloyd Co., 300 Washington St. 
Pathescope Co. of the N. E. Inc., 438 Stuart 
St. 

Pinkham & Smith Co., 15 Bromfield St. 
Stillfilm Sales Co., 40 Stuart St. 

Br|intree: Alves Photo Shop, 349 Washington 

Cambridge: E. M. F. Electrical Supply Co., 430 
Massachusetts Ave. 

Lowell: Donaldson’s. 75 Merrimack St. 

Lynn: Moehring’s, Inc., 490 Washington St. 
New Bedford: J. Arnold Wright, 7 S. Sixth St. 
Newtonville: Newton Photo Shop, 92 Bower St. 
Pittsfield: E. C. Kilian, 41 1 North St. 

Salem: Pitman Movie Service, 45 Summit Ave 
Springfield: Harvey & Lewis Co., 1503 Main 

J. E. Cheney & Co., Inc., 301 Bridge St. 
Worcester: Harvey & Lewis Co., 513 Main St. 

MICHICAN 

Detroit: Crowley, Milner & Co. 

Clark Cine-Service, Rooms 203-204 Profes- 
sional Bldg., 10 Peterboro. 

Detroit Camera Shop, 424 Grand River W. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1235 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 

H. C. Film Service, 12191 llene Ave. 

J. L. Hudson Co., Dept. 290. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, Inc., 1516 Washington 
Blvd. 

Flint: Gardner Photo Service. 

Grand Rapids: Camera Shop Stores, Inc., 56 
Monroe Ave. 

Photo Service Shop, 44 Monroe Ave. 

Jackson: Royal Film Service, 125 Michigan 
Ave. W. 
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Lansing: Linn Camera Shop, 109 S. Washing- 
ton Ave. 

Saginaw: Heavenrich Bros. & Co., 301 Genesee. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 3 W. 
Superior St. 

LeRoy: Ivan E. Meyers, Home Movie Service, 
215 W. Main St. 

Minneapolis: Eastman Kodak Stores, 112-116 
So. Fifth St. 

Gospeter’s Blue Front, 1006 Nicollet Ave. 
National Camera Exchange, 5 South Fifth St. 
Owatonna: B. W. Johnson Gift Shop, 130 W. 
Bridge St. 

St. Paul: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., Kodak 
Bldg., 91 E. Sixth St. 

H. W. Fisher Photographic Supplies, 381 
Minnesota St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas City: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 916 
Grand Ave. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1006 Main St. 
Hanley’s Photo Shop, 116 E. 10th St. 

Plaza Camera Co., 218 Alameda Rd. 

5t. Louis: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1009 

Olive St. 

Famous-Barr Co., M. P. Dept. 6th & Olive St. 
Geo. D. Fisher & Co., 915 Locust St. 

MONTANA 

Billings: Midland Drug Co., 23 N. 27th St. 
Bozeman: Alexander Art Co. 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1217 
O St. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 419 S. 16th St. 
Omaha: J. G. Kretschmer & Co., 1617 Har- 

ney St. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Lebanon: Photoeraft Co. 

Newport: K. E. Waldron, 1 A Main St. 

NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 

1735 Boardwalk. 

Bayonne: Milton Mendelwager, 192 Ave. B. 

Cliffside Park: Louis C. Ghiosay, 639 Anderson 
Ave. 

East Orange: Edmund J. Farlie Jr., 45 N. 19th 
St. 

Hawthorne: Hawthorne Home Movie Service, 
52 MacFarlan Ave. 

Irvington: Wolf Bros., 1340 Springfield Ave. 
Jersey City: Levy’s Sport Shop, 149 Monticello 
Ave. 

Montclair: Edward Madison Co., 42 Bloomfield 
Ave. 

Newark: Anspach Bros., 838 Broad St. 
Paterson: Robt. C. Smith, 40 Hamilton St. 

Sykes Drug Store, 179 Market St. 

Summit: Eastman Bookshop, 380 Springfield 
Ave. 

Trenton: Howard E. Thompson: 35 Newkirk 
Ave. 

Union City: Heraco Exchange, Inc., 61 1 Ber- 

genline Ave. 

West New York: Rembrandt Studios, Inc., 

526A Bergenline Ave. 

NEW MEXICO 

Santa Fe: Capital Pharmacy, Inc. 

NEW YORK 

Albany: Albany Photo Supply Co., Inc., 204 
Washington Ave. 

Binghamton: A. S. Bump Co., Inc., 180 

Washington St. 

Brooklyn: Geo. J. McFadden Inc., 202 Flat- 
bush Ave. 

Abraham & Straus, Inc., Fulton & Hoyt Sts. 
J. Navilio, 1757 Broadway. 

Buffalo: Buffalo Photo Material Co., 37 Ni- 

agara St. 

Hauser Bob Studio, 11 West Tupper St. 

J. F. Adams, Inc., 459 Washington St. 
Nowak Optical Co. 

United Projector & Film Corp., 228 Franklin 
St. 

Goshen: T. H. Finan 

'Haverstraw: E. H. Vandenburgh, 3 Broadway. 
Hempstead: Agnew’s, 47 Main St. 

Islip: H. L. Terry & Sons. 

Ithaca: Henry R. Head, 109 N. Aurora St. 
Long Island City: Leonard F. Kleinfield, 4202 
Queen’s Blvd. 

New Rochelle: Artist’s Photo Service, 219 
Hugenot St. 

New York City: Wm. C. Cullen, 12 Maiden 
Lane 

Adam Archinal Corp., 305 W. 56th St. 


Ambercrombie & Fitch, 45th & Madison Ave. 
Bloomingdale’s, 59th & Lexington Ave. 

J. H. Boozer, 145 E. 60th St. 

Columbus Photo Supply Co., 146 Columbus 
Ave. 

Abe Cohen’s Exchange, 120 Fulton St. 
Davega, Inc., 1 1 1 East 42nd St. 

Davgga, Inc., Empire State Building. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 356 Madison 
Ave. at 45th St. 

Fotoshop, Inc., 136 W. 32nd St. 

H. & D. Folsom Arms Co., 314 Broadway. 
Gall & Lembke, Inc., 7 East 48th St. 

Gillette Camera Stores, Inc., 117 Park 
Ave. 

Gimbel Bros., Dept. 575, 33rd St. & Broad- 
way. 

Joseph P. Hackel, 1919 Chanin Bldg., 122 
E. 42nd St. 

Harry’s Camera Exchange, 317 W. 50th St. 
Hecker’s Camera Store, 1519 Amsterdam 
Ave. 

Herbert & Huesgen Co., 18 E. 42nd St. 
Lugene, Inc., 600 Madison Ave., between 
57th & 58th. 

Luma Camera Service, Inc., 302 W. 34th St 
Mogull Bros. Electric Corp‘n., 1944 Boston 
Road, Bronx. 

Newman’s Camera Shop, 1197 Sixth Ave. 
New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St. 
Pago, Inc., 1095 Sixth Ave. 

Pickup & Brown, 368 Lexington Ave. 

Rab Sons, 1373 Sixth Ave. 

Schoenig & Co., Inc., 8 East 42nd St. 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 

Frank Tanham & Co., Inc., 9 Church St. 
Times Building News Stand, Inc., Times 
Building. 

Willoughby’s, 110-112-114 West 32nd St. 
Richmond Hill: Josephson Bros., 10902 Ja- 
maica Ave. 

Rochester: Marks & Fuller, Inc., 36 East Ave. 

Smith, Surrey, Inc., 129 Clinton Ave., South. 
Rome: Fitchard Studio, 133-135 W. Liberty St. 
Schenectady: J. T. & D. B. Lyon, 236 State 

St. 

Syracuse: Geo. F. Lindemer, 443 S. Salina St. 
Francis Hendricks Co., Inc., 339 So. Warren 
St. 

Troy: A. M. Knowlson & Co., 350 Broadway. 
Utica: Edwin A. Hahn, 223-225 Columbia St. 
Yonkers: W. J. Dolega, 242 Nepperham Ave. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte: W. I. Van Ness & Co., 213 N. 
Tryon St. 

OHIO 

Akron: Pockrandt Photo Supply Co., 16 N. 
Howard St. 

Canton: Ralph Young News Agency. 

The Camera Shop, 531 Market Ave. N. 
Cincinnati: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 27 
West Fourth St. 

Huber Art Co., 124 Seventh St., W. 

John L. Huber Camera Shop, 416'/2 Main St. 
L. M. Prince Co., 108 W. Fourth St. 
Cleveland: The Home Movies, Inc., 2025 

Euclid Ave. 

Dodd Co., 652 Huron Road. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 806 Huron 
Road. 1862 E. 6th St., 1915 E. 9th St., 
Union Trust Bldg. 

Escar Motion Picture Service, Inc., 10008 
Carnegie Ave. 

Halle Bros. Co., 1228 Euclid Ave. 

Higbee Co., Dept. 90, Public Square. 
Columbus: Capitol Camera Co., 7 E. Gay St. 
Columbus Photo Supply, 62 E. Gay St. 

Home Movies Co., 234 S. High St. 

Don McAllister Camera Co., 73 E. State St. 
Dayton: Dayton Camera Shop, 1 Third St., 
Arcade. 

Middletown: Lee R. Chamberlain, care Roy A. 

White’s Elec. Shop, 48 S. Broad St. 
Portsmouth: V. E. Fowler, 824 Galia St. 

Salem: Butcher’s Studio, 166 South Broadway. 
Steubenville: Beall & Steele Drug Co., 424 
Market St. 

Toledo: Gross Photo Supply Co., 325 Superior 
St. 

Franklin Print & Eng. Co., 226-36 Huron St. 
Youngstown: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 7 
Wick Ave. 

A. C. Saunders, 177 Benita Ave. 

Zanesville: Zulandt’s Drug Store, Widney, cor. 
Seventh & Main. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City: H. O. Davis, 522 N. Broad- 
way. 

Tulsa: Camera Shoppe, Inc., and the Charles 
High Productions, 1213 S. Boulder Ave. 

ORECON 

Lakeview: Getty's Photo Studio, I.O. O.F. Bldg., 
Center & Main Sts. 


Marshfield: Mel’s News Stand, Cor. Broadway 
& Anderson. 

Pendleton: J. T. Snelson, 608 Cardner St. 
Portland: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 345 
Washington St. 

Lipman-Wolfe & Co., Kodak Dept., Fifth, 
Washington & Alder Sts. 

Meier & Frank Co., Kodak Dept., Fifth, Sixth, 
Morrison & Alder Sts. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown: M. S. Young & Co., 736-40 Ham- 
ilton St. 

Easton: Easton Sporting Goods Co., 2nd and 
Northampton St. 

Erie: Kelly Studios, 1026-28 Peach St. 
Harrisburg: James Lett Co., 225 N. 2nd St. 
Johnstown: Johnstown News Co., 115 Market 
St. 

Lancaster: Pugh’s Art Shoppe, 33 W. King 
St. 

Langhorne: National Entertainment Service, 

360 Bellevue Ave. 

Lebanon: Harpel’s, 757-9 Cumberland St. 
Philadelphia: Klein & Goodman, 18 South 

Tenth St. 

Camera Shop, 51 N. 52nd St. 

G. P. Darrow Co., Inc., 5623-5 German- 
town Ave. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1020 Chestnut 
St. 

Home Movies Studio, 20th & Chestnut Sts. 
MacCallum Stores, 1600 Sansom St. 

M. & H. Sporting Goods Co., 512 Market St. 
Newsreel Laboratory, 1707 Sansom St. 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Dept. 201, Market, 
Eighth & Filbert Sts. 

George W. Tegan, 420 E. Mt. Airy Ave. 
John Wanamaker, Motion Picture Dept., No. 
1 Broad St. 

Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc., 918 Chest- 
nut St. 

Pittsburgh: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 606 
Wood St. 

B. K. Elliott & Co., 126 - 6th St. 

Joseph Horne Co.. Magazine Dept. 

Kaufmann Dept. Store, Inc., Dept. 62, Fifth 
Ave. 

Reading: W. F. Drehs, 541 Court St. 

Scranton: Houser’s, 133 N. Main Ave. 

Wallace & Cook, Inc., 2-5 N. Washington 
Ave. 

Scranton Home Movies Library, 316 N. 
Washington Ave. 

Shamokin: Jones Hardware Co., 115 E. Inde- 
pendence St. 

Wilkes Barre: Ralph DeWitt, 2 South River 
St. 

Windber: New Arts Feature, 508 - 15th St. 
York: Sweigart’s Photo Service Shop, 278 W. 
Market St. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket: Thomas N. Simpson, Broadway & 
Exchange St. 

Providence: E. P. Anthony, Inc., 178 Angell St. 
Starkweather & Williams, Inc., 47 Exchange 
PI. 

Westcott, Slade & Balcom Co.. 95-99 Empire 
St. 

TENNESSEE 

Jackson: Southern Pictures Corp. 

Knoxville: Jim Thompson Co., 415 W. Church 
St. 

Memphis: Memphis Photo Supply Co., 122 Un- 
ion Ave. 

Nashville: Geo. C. Dury Co., 420 Union St. 

TEXAS 

Abilene: W. C. Cosby, 249 Pine St. 

Dallas: Jamieson Film Laboratories, 2212 Live 
Oak St. 

E. G. Marlow Co., 1610 Main St. 

Fort Worth: The Camera Shop, Inc., 113 W. 
Sixth St. 

Chas. G. Lord Optical Co., 704 Main St. 
Houston: Star Elec. & Eng. Co., Inc., 613 
Fannin St. 

San Antonio: Fox Co., 209 Alamo Plaza. 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City: Eastman Kodak Stores. Inc., 
315 S. Main St. 

VIRCINIA 

Norfolk: G. L. Hall Optical Co., 257 Granby St. 
Richmond: G. L. Hall Optical Co., 418 E. 
Grace St. 

VERMONT 

Burlington: G. W. La Pierre’s, 71 Church St. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham: Clyde Banks, 119 W. Holly St. 
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Pullman: Craves Studio. 

Seattle: Anderson Supply Co., 1 1 1 Cherry St. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1415 - 4th Ave. 
Lowman Cr Hanford Co., 1514 - 3rd Ave. 
Spokane: John W. Craham Cr Co., Dept. C, 707 
Sprague Ave. 

Joyner Drug Co., Howard Cr Riverside Ave. 
Tacoma: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 910 

Broadway. 

Walla Walla: Book Nook Drug Cr Stationery 
Store. 

WEST VIRCINIA 

Wheeling: Twelfth St. Garage, 81 - 12th St. 

WISCONSIN 

Fond du Lac: Huber Bros., 36 S. Main St. 

La Crosse: Moen Photo Service. 313 Main St. 
Madison: Photoart House, 212 State St. 
Milwaukee: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 737 
N. Milwaukee St. 

Boston Store, Wisconsin Ave. Cr 4th St. 

W. E. Brown, 327 W. National Ave. 

Cimbel Bros., E. Wisconsin Cr N. Planking- 
ton. 

Photoart House, The, 226 West Wells Si 
Phillips: Jakoubeks’, 132 N. Lake Ave. 

Store. 

Racine: Photo-Crafts Shop, 526 College Ave. 

AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne: McGills Agency, 179-218 Eliza- 
beth St. 

CHINA 

Canton: International Book Co., 269 North 

Wing Hon Road. 

ENCLAND 

London: J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 31 Mortimer 

St. and Oxford St. W. I. 

HAWAII 

Honolulu: Eastman Kodak Stores, 1059 Fort 
St. 

INDIA 

Bombay: Continental Photo Stores, 255 Hornby 
Road. 

P. C. Eranee Sons, Albert Bldgs., Hornby 
Road. 

Calcutta: Photographic Stores Cr Agency Co., 
154 Dhuramtolla St. 

M. L. Shaw, 5/1 Dhuramtolla St. 

Lucknow: Lucknow Commercial Co., 25 Amina- 
bad Park. 

MEXICO 

American Photo Supply Co. S.A., Av. F.l, 
Madero, 43. Mexico. D.F. 

POLAND 

Warsaw: Polska Agencia Prasy Filmowej 

Wspolna 35. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Buenos Aires: Argentine Rep., Casa America 
Ltda. S. A. Avenda de Mavo 959. 


Dean Becomes Dealer 

• Some time during June, Faxon Dean, 
well known cameraman, will launch 
a photographic supply business in Holly- 
wood, on Cahuenga between Hollywood 
Blvd. and Selma Ave., under the firm 
name of Camera Supply Co. 


Dupont’s Infra “D” 
Pierces Mist 

O Finding that the regular supersensi- 
tive and panchromatic film would not 
give a night effect over the clouds that 
would be satisfactory, the camera de- 
partment of Metro Coldwyn Mayer turn- 
ed to the Dupont Infra “D” film which 
is highly sensitive to the Infra Red Rays. 

Elmer Dyer, A.S.C. was assigned to 
secure these shots. Using this film to- 
gether with such filters as the 88 he 
not only turned the sky black and secured 
the desired effect, but the white clouds 
stood out very prominently with the film 
reaching beyond the haze and picking 
up additional clouds that were not vis- 
ible to the eye. 

“At an altitude of 10,000 feet” said 
Dyer, “I picked up scenes from 55 to 
60 miles away. Things that were hidden 
to me beyond the haze. From above 
Lake Elsinore the camera registered San 
Pedro and other surrounding country. 

“One interesting observation in the use 
of this film was that it turned the green 
leaves on the trees white. Seemingly 
they reflect a great deal of the red to 
secure this effect.” 

Multicolor Reopens As 
Laboratory 

# The Multicolor plant of Hollywood 
which has been under the guidance 

of a receiver for many months has been 
taken over as a private venture by 
Robert Fulwider to be operated as a 
laboratory for black and white prints as 
well as color works. 

Phil Van Dusen who has long been 
associated with laboratory as camera 
work and who efficiently conducted 
this plant in the past has been put 
in charge of the laboratory under the 
new organization. 

Fleischer Invents 
Animating Device 

• An ‘Approach camera’ has been in- 
vented by Max Fleischer, cartoon pro- 
ducer. This is used in making cartoon 
closups. It is claimed this device al- 
lows photographing of drawings with 
camera as near as one inch, as compared 
with the 14 inch distance ordinarily re- 
quired. The outfit is said to include a 
swingback objective bed. 


CAMERA 

CRAFT 



A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Camera Craft gath- 
ers beauty, facts, 
fundamentals and 
all sorts of interest- 
ing information 
from all over the 
world to keep its 
readers fully in- 
formed. It has a 
Cine Department 
that makes a 
specialty of new 
wrinkles and infor- 
mation not to be 
found elsewhere. 



.00 per Year 

Sample copy on request 


CAMERA CRAFT 

PUBLISHING COMPANY 

703 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 



Used in 96 % 
of the studios 
of the world 


MAX FACTOR MAKE-UP STUDIOS 

HOLLYWOOD • CALIFORNIA 
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Experimenting With Carbon 
Lights for Color 

• The National Carbon Company has 
been experimenting with carbon to 

quiet them to such a point that they will 
be useable under present studio condi- 
tions. 

They have been encouraged in this 
work it is understood by the Technicolor 
company who find carbon more ideal 
for their three color work because of 
the great amount of blue the carbon light 
gives off. 

Mole-Richardson is in the last stages 
of constructing a lamp house for these 
carbons. It is expected that these lamps 
will be ready for their final test within 
the next month. 

Modern Photography 
Annual 

• Our eye has had its annual feast. 
Modern Photography, Studio Annual 


edited by C. C. Holme has just come to 
our desk. 

To say it’s a delight in composition, 
in beautiful photographic effects, in 
lighting would be slighting this fine work. 
It is a splendid education in the trend 
and advancement of modern photography. 

Contributors from all corners of the 
world are included in its covers, but, 
possibly a bit surprising was the great 
number of prints from newspaper 
photographers whose credo is “get the 
picture” often compelling them to sacri- 
fice quality. 

Modern Photography is published by 
the Studio Publications, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

MCM Installs Bell & Howell 
Automatic Printers 

# Following a series of exhaustive tests, 

the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios 
has installed a battery of recently de- 
veloped Bell & Howell automatic sound 
and picture film printers. 


Consolidated to Continue 
Independent Financing 

• Consolidated Film Industries, Inc., 
which has been more or less the back- 
bone of many of the independent pro- 
ducers in Hollywood strongly deny the 
contention that they will no longer back 
the independent ventures. 

A statement emanating from R. I. 
Poucher, vice-president of that company 
states in part: “Our policy to finance in- 
dependent production for reliable inde- 
pendent producers continues in the 
future as in the past and independent 
producers can have our assistance at any 
time they need it.” 

With their main business laboratory 
work the Consolidated organization has 
been instrumental in the backing of a 
great number of independent pictures 
where the principals have been able to 
show a certain amount of capital and 
at least a reasonable production that 
indicated box-office possibilities. 


Classified Advertising 

Rates: Four cents a word. Minimum charge, one dollar per insertion. 


FOR RENT— MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RENT — Mitchell Motor, 25 M.M. Lenses, 1000 feet Mitchell 
Magazines, Baby Tripod. J. R. Lockwood, Glendale. Phone 
Douglas 3361 -W. 


FOR RENT — Mitchell high speed gear box complete. Pliny Horne, 
1318 N. Stanley. HO-7682 or HO-9431. 


• You want The Cinematographic Annual 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


FOR SALE OR RENT — Mitchell and Bell & Howell silenced cameras, 
follow focus Pan lenses, free head, corrected new aperture. Akeley, 
DeBrie, Pathe, Universal, Prevost, Willart, DeVry, Eyemo, Sept, 
Leica. Motors, Printers, lighting equipment. Also every variety 
of 16mm and still cameras and projectors. Everything photo- 
graphic bought, sold, rented and repaired. Send for our bargain 
catalogue. Open 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. Hollywood Camera Exchange, 
1600 Cahuenga Blvd. Phone: HO 3651; Cable address Hocamex. 


FOR RENT— CAMERAS 


FOR RENT — Thoroughly silenced Mitchell cameras, Pan Astro lenses, 
follow focus. J. R. Lockwood, Glendale. Douglas 3361 -W. 


FOR RENT — Mitchell high speed camera with latest 40, 50 and 75 
mm. Pan-Astro lenses. 1000 ft. magazines; loose head, tripod. 
Pliny Horne, 1318 N. Stanley. HO-7682 or HO-9431. 


FOR SALE— CAMERAS 


AKELEY CAMERA — Practically new, rebuilt for color; 40mm. and 
50mm. lenses; 10 magazines; cases; tripod, etc. Cost $5,000 
— will sell for $1250. Box R.W.S. care American Cinematographer. 


FOR SALE — 35 MM. Pathe Studio Camera, 1" f : 3 . 5 Krauss Tessar; 
carrying case; three magazines, $100. Universal Tripod with 
carrying-case, $75. Box S, American Cinematographer, 1222 Guar- 
anty Bldg., Hollywood. 


FOR SALE — Bell & Howell Standard Aperture Camera with Mitchell 
standard pan and tilt tripod 4 — 400 ft. magazines; 2" Raytar 
F 2.3; 2 " Carl Zeiss F 2.7 and 3" Goerz Hypar F 2.7 lenses; Lens 
Shade and Filter Holder. Veeder counter. Address Box E 145. 
American Cinematographer, 6331 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


FOR SALE — Bell & Howell adapter for Mitchell tripod head, 40-50- 
75-M.M. Astro lenses mounted and unmounted, Mitchell tripod 
head, Mitchell matte box. J. R. Lockwood, 523 N. Orange St., 
Glendale, Calif. Douglas 3361 -W. 


FOR SALE — Akeley Camera No. 230. Tripod with Mitchell legs, baby 
tripod, high hat, adjustable shutter, 6 magazines; 2-2in. F 2.7, 4 
in. F 2.3 6 in. F 2.7 12 in. F 5.6 lenses with finder lenses. 
Motor attachment, carrying cases, first class condition. ]. P. 
Muller, 7825 Hampson St., New Orleans, La. 


You want The Cinematographic Annual • 


FOR SALE— MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE — lea “Monopol” semi-portable 35 MM. projector, complete 
with carrying-cases and extra carbons. Box S, care American 
Cinematographer. 


FOR SALE — Special complete 16 mm. editor with geared rewinds, mag- 
nifier and splicer, $4.50 plus postage. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. FOTOSHOP, 136 West 32nd St., New York City. 


544 pages of valuable information. • 


WANTED 

SHOTGUNS, Target Pistols, Rifles and other good firearms may be 
traded in at liberal allowances on any photographic equipment, 
movie or still, including Bell & Howell Eyemos and Filmos, East- 
man, Victor, Leitz, Zeiss, Stewart Warner and other leading makes. 
NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE, 5 South 5th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED — Sept Camera must be reasonable. Address Box VI 50 
American Cinematographer, 6331 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 

WANTED — DeVry 35mm. Hand-camera, double-claw movement. Must 
be cheap and in good condition. Box C, care American Cinema- 
tographer. 

WANTED — Motor adapter. J. R. Lockwood, Glendale. Douglas 3361 -W. 

WANTED — Mitchell High Speed Silent Camera, box only, without 
equipment. Must be cheap for cash. Box 140, American Cinema- 
tographer. 

SALES AGENTS or representatives for exclusive state distribution for 
Apex Professional Film for the Amateur. Apex Films, Inc., 723 
Seventh Ave., New York. 


Word - of-M outh 


HALF of the time the enthusiastic 
comment that runs through a town 
like wildfire is prompted by the general 
effect a picture creates . . . and that 
means visual effect as well as mental 
and emotional. 

Today no picture can hope to get 
ecstatic word-of-mouth advertising, 
or to reach the zenith of its potential 
success, without superlative screen 
quality. And the foundation of that is 
Eastman Super-sensitive Panchromatic 
Negative, with gray backing. 


J. E. BRULATOUR,inc. 

New York Chicago Hollywood 
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For Efficiency of Operation 
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Your camera must be 
in first class condition 

• • 

Our staff of trained 
camera maintenance 
experts — 








Together with a 
complete supply of 
parts — enables us to 
render prompt and 
efficient service on all 
repair work. 
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Mitchell Camera Corporation 


5i 


665 N. ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 



Cable Address “ MITCAMCO ” 


Phone OXford 1051 



